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Fair Play All Around 


All want to be fair with labor; they will 


be That is a foregone conclusion. Yet when 
Si 1el Gompers insists that laboring men 

ill have the same wages after the war as 
they have had during the war, he is making 
claims that are not within reason, Undoubt- 
edly many kinds of labor, organized and un- 
organized, were not paid excessive prices 
during the war emergencies But unques- 


tionably certain types were paid excessive 


prices, and t ‘ ist find their level in due 
coul ot tl 

The surprising thing is this high paid 
labor do¢ the most kicking about the price 
of wheat or of hogs or potatoes or of any 
other product. They want high pay, but 
don’t want the farmer to get it. This high- 
priced city labor forgets that because they 

e paid high wages tlie price of the tools 

d equipment that farmers use to produce 
food must sell at high points, and hence the 
price of | m products must continue to be 
high So long as things are kept in propor- 
tion all is well. W ( ( organized labor- 
i men ! adily because they are 
working together in a closely knit group. 
Prices of farm products are not raised so 
readily because farmers are widely scattered 
and are not so knit together; therefore, 
farme! eldom get as much as the real 
worth of their pr xiucts should be. 

The long and short of it is, organized 


labor must expect to be paid only what that 
labor is worth: where excessive prices have 
been paid under war emergencies, those 
levels. Any other 


‘ 


must come down to ju 
notion will bring only trouble, possibly even 
strikes. Sentimentalists may prate about 
the ease of country life, or how easy it is to 
improve rural social conditions, but under- 
neath it all remains this simple fact: A fair 
price for farm produce is the thing that is 
fundamental. Labor is no better or worse 


than anybody else. Because man works in 
the city and gets big pay is no reason why a 
farmer producing crops should supply that 
city labor with food at a price below what it 
costs to produce it. And the standard of 
living in the country home must be no lower 
than in the city home! 
The business outlook continues to im- 
prove. Nearly all experts agree that the 
situation is inherently 
Good Times Assured strong. We _ believe 
; that the readjustment 
to peace is being brought about as rapidly 
as is safe, and with remarkably slight dis- 
turbance to business. Drastic reduction in 
war contracts already has been made by 
the government. The cancellation of such 
contracts by New Year’s will probably ex- 
ceed four billions of dollars. Some labor is 
being thrown out of war jobs, but other in- 
dustries are employing it. The demand for 
help on farms will be larger than ever with- 
in two or three months, It looks now as 
though cash wages for farm help may be 
from 10% to 25% less the coming season 
than in 1918, 





Jobs for Disabled Soldiers 


The best Christmas present for the re- 
turning soldier or sailor is to put him in 
touch with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, DC. This govern- 
ment body is provided with the means and 
the methods whereby anyone disabled in the 
service may choose the vocation he is best 
adapted for, may receive a course of training 
in it, with the assurance of getting a good 
job in that line of work after learning it. 
The man is first physically rehabilitated in 
a government hospital and at government 
expense. While in training for civilian em- 
ployment, 

He is supported by the government, and the 
same illotment and family allowance for his 
dependents are paid as were received by them 
while he was in the military service. As a stu- 
dent, moreover, he has the same freedom as 
iny other civilian attending school or college. 
He is “on his own,” meeting such expenses as 
are not covered by the board from the compen- 
sation provided in the vocational rehabilitation 
act, and sent monthly or semi-monthly direct 
to him. 


Many of these disabled soldiers have a 
hankering for the farm. They desire to be 
trained in agriculture at a school or college 
or on the farm. Those who, after such 
training, prove to be capable, will make 
competent help for other farmers or may be 
aided to have a farm of their own. Each 
farm family who can offer training or work 
for these men should write at once for par- 
ticulars. If you live in any New England 
state, except Connecticut, address Federal 
Board for Vooational Education, Room 433 
Tremont Building, Boston. If you live in 
Connecticut, New York or New Jersey, ad- 
dress same body at Room 711, 280 Broadway, 
New York city; for Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, 1000 Penn Square Building, Philadel- 
phia; for West Virginia, 606 F Street N W, 
Washington, D C; for Ohio, 906 Mercantile 
Library Building, Cincinnati, O. 





Agriculture’s Premier Position 

The urgency for conserving food supplies 
in order to meet the requirements of Amer- 
ica and Europe, this particularly true of 
animal products, is in the face of splendid 
production showing for the past year. While 
the demand for fats is so broad, and prom- 
ises to continue indefinitely, the output in 
1918 of beef, pork, and mutton crowded 20 
billions of pounds, or, roughly speaking, a 
third more than in the opening year of the 
war. These facts are brought out in the 
annual report of the secretary of agricul- 


Agriculturist 


ture, made public a few days ago. Aggre- 
gate values of crops and live stock on the 
farms have shown tremendous gain, upward 
of 25 billions of dollars, or more than double 
the annual average for five years preceding 
the war. 

Mr Houston is bold enough in pointing to 
these figures to intimate that because of this 
larger volume, the purchasing power of 
farmers has kept pace with the general ris- 
ing scale of prices. Many producers will 
not agree to this, taking into consideration 
the enlarged necessary farm outlay in every 
direction. Probably in view of the govern- 
ment price guarantee in wheat, he evidently 
does not wish to overencourage heavy spring 
seedings unless the autumn sowr crop 
should come through poorly. It need only 
be mentioned here that without doubt every 
effort will be made throughout the length 
and breadth of Europe to put a big acreage 
into food and feed crops next spring. Back 
of everything else is the world demand for 
these things, which cannot possibly be satis- 
fied, for the crops of next year are fully 
available. To restock Europe with farm 
animals may take five years. 

The autocracy and bureaucracy which 
Washington has enjoyed during the war has 

gotten into the blood of 
Federal Autocracy those in authority. It 

is human to enjoy pow- 
er and authority. Perhaps our authorities 
are human. But let them remember that 
Kaiser William has had to renounce some 
of his autocratic dreams. Autocracy cannot 
begin to carry as far in America as it did in 
Germany. Allowing Washington to settle 
everything, tell people what they can and 
cannot do is out-Berlining Berlin—for this 
is supposed to be a free country, while Ger- 
many was not. No, Washington isn’t the 
only burg in United States. Neither are all 
the brains possessed there. We trust less, 
rather than more, authority will center 
there. Let people do something for them- 
selves. Let us further magnify our Amer- 
ican spirit of freedom and democracy. 





As you drive through any state you can 
see many fields that by courtesy are called 
permanent pastures, which 
That Old are not producing enough 
Slacker Pasture profit to pay for the fence 
that encloses them. Thin 
grass that struggles through the heat of 
summer is supplemented by weeds, and 
neither makes a crop worth while. Some 
land, good for nothing else, doubtless should 
be left in this thin grass, but not so most 
of the acres now so employed. 
Secretary Houston, in admitting that 
much of the output of his office of farm 
management was pure 
Worthless Statistics guesswork and its fig- 
ures as to the cost of 
producing wheat practically worthless, has 
corrected an error that did wheat farmers a 
great injustice. Those figures entered large- 
ly into the calculations fixing the price of 
wheat—and farmers paid the cost. The 
next step revealed should be the errors that 
influenced the price of wool and milk. The 
department of agriculture was created to 
benefit agriculture, not to depress it. The 
way that department is administered, not 
only the city public, but congress itself, has 
been confused and misinformed. The Na- 
tional Grange at its recent meeting spoke 
well within the facts when the delegates de- 
manded that the next secretary of agricul- 
ture, regardless of politics, be an actual 
farmer. The Grange speaks with a mighty 
voice, and its warning should be heeded. 
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HE 11th annual meeting of the 

Dairymen’s league, held in 
Jersey’ City last week, was the 
most remarkable convention 
of this remarkable organiza- 
tion. Despite criticism, at- 
tempts to disrupt the league, efforts made 
to create suspicion and distrust of the ofli- 
cers and directors, the meeting was the most 
harmonious on record. It was the annual 
stockholders’ meeting, the men who actually 
own the league, who are its stockholders, 
who are primarily concerned with its suc- 
cess and usefulness. These are the men who 
selected their representatives and delegates 
to attend the meeting, to select the directors 
and outline the policy for the coming year. 
Some of them were the ablest members of 
the organization, and they were chosen by 
the rank and file. 

Democracy was never better exemplified, 
could not be better exemplified, than in the 
manner of choosing the delegates to the an- 
nual meeting. There were nearly 1000 of 
them. Big as the Utica meeting was last 
year, this one, because of interest, because 
of the fights made on the league during the 
past year, brought out the vast body that 
crowded the large auditorium to the utmost. 
The directors chosen, therefore, are as rep- 
resentative of the real people producing 
milk as it is possible to select. There had 





Dairy League's Greatest Meeting 


Manifests approval of league policy and officials 


been some who desired the election of direc- 
tors in three groups, one-third for one year, 
another third for two years, and another 
third for three years, so as to secure con- 
tinuity of policy and purpose. 

Hon J. D. Miller, attorney of the league, 
stated that he had given this matter careful 
consideration and found that the corpora- 
tion law of New Jersey permits classification 
only when made a part of the incorporation 
articles. Since this was not done when the 
league was organized, Mr Miller gave it as 
his opinion that all the directors must be 
elected annually, unless this article ‘is 
changed, which requires a two-thirds vote of 
the total membership of the league. 


Resolutions Unanimously Adopted 


Resolved, That the work of the officers and 
directors of the dairymen’s league has our com- 
plete approval; 

That we condemn the many unjust 
upon our league and its officers; 


attacks 


_ That we approve of the league’s efforts to 
inform the public of the food value of milk, 
and recommend that the educational depart- 


ments of the several states be urged to have 
taught in the publie schools the necessity of 
milk as a food and its value, and that our ad- 
vertising campaign be continued and increased; 

That the league continue its field organiza- 
tion work and strengthen leagues already or- 
ganized, but consider carefully whether or not 
new stockholders should be admitted who have 
heretofore neglected to support the league and 
availed themselves of its advantages; 

That the league’s efforts to extend the 
freight zone, we believe to be right. and shoult 
be accepted by the milk dealers and the public, 
and approved by the food administration: 

That our officers should give substantia’) 
all their time and effort to the work of the 


league, and we look with disfavor on their oc- 
cupying other salaried positions; 

That we approve of the efforts of the league 
to foster and encourage other organizations of 
dairymen and the federation of the same; 

That we urge the agricultural departments 
of our several states and of the nation to g¢reat- 
ly increase their efforts to control contagious 
abortion; 

That we recommend our direciors urge all 
companies buying milk be required to make 
semi-monthly payments promptly; that they be 
required to give to each patron delivering milk 
a written cr printed slip of the weight of each 
delivery,.and that the state law requiring deal- 
ers to give bonds be strictly enforced, and, if 
necessary, the law amended so as to give pro- 
ducers adequate protection; 

That -~we urge our league to devise and adopt 
a method by hich all members contributing 
to the support of the league receive equal bene- 
tits; that those members whose milk is sold at 
league prices be required to contribute to a 
special fund controlled by the league and used 
to reimburse those members whose milk, be- 
cause of a surplus, the league is unable to sell 
at league prices. 


President Cooper Reports 

in giving his report, Pres R. D. Cooper 
declared that ‘‘the Dairymen’s league was 
the largest, best financed and most success- 
ful farm business organization in the 
world. It has been an inspiration and 
guide,” he said, ‘“‘to producers everywhere. 
Loyalty and devotion had made it possible 
to withstand disappointments and humilia- 
tions. The attempts that had been made to 
disrupt the league and create suspicion and 
distrust among the members had failed.” 
The league has performed a great service 
and during this war it has actually been the 
salvation of many dairymen. [To Page 461.] 








Earning Your Own Dairy Farm 


W. Hi. Jenkins tells 


how one young man did it 





S A BOY, 
J. Russell 
Danks lived 
onone of the 
best farms 
in Delaware 
After his ex- 





county, N Y. 
perience in good practical 
farming, he graduated from 
an agricultural college, his 
specialty being animal hus- 


bandry. Following this 
training, he became expert 
in the management of pure- 
bred live stock. He ob- 
tained a position as man- 
ager of a large stock farm, 
where he was successful in 








for not much more than 
the building cost. It was 
a small farm of only 60 
acres, but all good tillable 
land, and in a good dairy 
valley, and close to a rail- 
road station. He bought a 
few good pure-bred Guern- 
sey cattle, as foundation 
stock. He was fortunate 
in finding a competent man 
to farm for him, and take 
care of his cattle, so he 
could retain his position as 
manager of the large live 
stock farm. 

I visited Mr Danks’ farm 
and talked with his man- 








developing fine strains of 
pure-bred cattle. He re- 
ceived a good salary, and 
soon had a surplus to in- 
vest. He began to consid- 
er an eastern dairy farm 
as an investment. 

Mr Dank’s way of look- 
ing at the proposition was 
as follows: A person can buy an eastern 
farm, where land is yet cheap, with stock 
and equipment, ready to carry on business 
at once, and with but little capital to begin 
with. The income received from the farm 
will pay the interest and runnifg expenses 
while he is turning in his earnings toward 
Paying for it. He can start a herd of pure- 
bred cattle, make improvements, and have 
the herd and the farm developing, so the 
farm will be working for him in increasing 
the value of the cattle and farm. Ina few 


years his salary and the earnings of the 





Baker near Richfield Springs, N Y. 


Fine Three-Service Farm Barn in New York 


Here is an eight-square barn, built in 1882 and owned by Homer F. 
In the basement the cows are stabled, 
over them are the horses, while about the horses is stored the hay. A 
driveway leads to the second story, under which is a 25-foot silo. 
projection with the two windows covers this silo. 
weather the silage never freezes. 


farm will pay for it, if a good man can be 
found to manage it. He will then own the 
farm and have his own job, and no one can 
discharge him. With his education and ex- 
perience, he can make his farm pay him a 
good labor income. 

The outcome was, Mr Danks decided to 
buy a farm in which to invest his earnings. 
Being well acquainted with conditions in 
most parts of the country, he decided the 
best investments were in his home town in 
Delaware county, N Y. He bought one of 
the old improved farms that could be bought 


Even in the coldest 


ager, and learned he had 
increased his herd of pure- 
bred Guernseys to 18. I 
said to Mr Ballard, the 
manager, “Do you grow 
enough roughage on the 60 
acres for your cattle every 
year?’’-He replied: ‘“‘Some- 
times, if the summer is dry 
we buy some. This year we bought a car- 
load of alfalfa hay. Later we expect to 
grow all the roughage. We have some good 
alfalfa soil in the brook flats we have.” 
“What kind of roughage do you generally 
feed?” I asked. ‘We feed but little timo- 
thy and mixed hay. It is mostly alfalfa and 


The 


clover.” I wanted to know about the main 
crops, so I asked: ‘‘What are your main 
crops?” 


“Our soil is a clay loam on a gravel sub- 
soil,” he said. ‘‘We can grow all of the 
{To Page 472.] 


























Doublethe Weight 
a Fromthe Same Feed 


Double the So great has been ‘the de- 
dab the mand for these practical, 

wr” ready-to-use caponizing 
tools that most dealers exhausted 


their stocks. Thefact that thePilling 


factory was working 100% on Gov- 
ernment orders for surgical instru- 
ments prevented us from refilling 
their shelves. 

But next Spring we shall be able to 


supply dealers who order early. Get 
4 order in now—-any poultryman with 
illing caponizing tools and our complete 
illustrated instructions can make each dol- 
lac’s worth of feed produce four times as 
many dollars as with roosters. Capon 
Book FREE. 
G.P. PILLING & SON CO., Phila., Pa. 


America’s Pioneer Maker of 
Est. 1814 Cc ‘aponizing Tools 





in grinding Your own corn, wheat and 
other grain and money made in grind- 
ing for your neighbors, with the use 
of the 


WILLIAMS ™crict"° MILL 


The most economical and most durable 
mill on the market, Fast, clean, and 
trouble proof, A perfected machine 
designed to save 256 in increased 
value of grain crops. 

Use the Genuine Williams 
Mill—The Peer of all Grist 
Mills. 

New screening device protects buhrs 
from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain, before grinding, which 
insures extra pure high grade meal 
and whole wheat flour. Cast iroa 
fan case and grain spout, new oiling 
system, long wearing, thorough-grind- 

ing, white flint grit buhrs. 

Write for catalogue 

and information on 

the “Money Back 
Mill.” 


Williams Mill 
Mf’g. Co., Box 38 
























Ronda, N.C, 











50 Eggs a Day 


‘More get 40 to 
50 eggs a day instea Sor ‘s wi 
A. P. Woodard of St. Cloud, Fl This 
scientific tonic ha made big eg 
protits for thousands of poultry raisers 
all over the U. S Get ready ow and 
profits out of your hens this 
A S140 package will 
the egg production and 
lar bank guarantees 
money if you are not ent l 
fied Send $1.00 now to EK. J 
the poultry expert, 2669 Reef ‘Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., or send S2.25 and 
get 3S regular 31.00 packug 
discount for a full 
ply. Or write for his valuable 
book that tells the experience 
man who has made a fortune 
poultry | Advertisement. 


EASIEST ye 


Kelly Duplex Mills require 25% less ADE 


“Since u 


ng 


d ot ites 


make big 
winter 


es on spe- 
up- 
free 
of a 
out of 


season's 










Dower, do as much, or more, » wom goany 
other mill of equal size, Grind car 
corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, 
corn, cotton seed, corn in shu ka, 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain, 
speed and complote grinding the 


KELLY DUPLEX 
Has No Superior 


Easily operated. Never 
chokes, 7 sizes, Fully 
gusranteed. Any power, 


Especisily adapted tor ~- 
Gasoline engines, FREE CATALOG, 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 327 , Springfield, Ohio 


EW YORK STATE FARM 


A Bulletin containing a list 
of 1,100 farms in New York 
State for sale or to rent, will be 
ready for distribution by the Divi- 
sion of Agiculture, Department of 
Farms and Markets in January. 
A e@py with descriptions of farms 

will be forwarded on request. 


“Address F. J. CARR 
Dept. of Farms and Markets, Albany, N. Y. 
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Talks 
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Cows in Winter 

I remember when quite a young boy 
that my father stall-fed a pair of oxen 
for one whole year, and when they 
were sold their was some doubt 
about their be- 
ing able to walk 
nine miles to 
be slaughtered. 
They did make 
the trip, and 
nearly exhaust- 
ed the two men 
who led them, 
and they were 
active and not 
effected by the 
tramp. While 
they were kept 
confined during 
the feeding pe- 
riod the air 
space was large 
and temperatures low during the 
winter. I have seen our cows after 
standing quiet for a month go out and 
play for a few minutes as though pos- 
full muscular activity. The 
nature does not seem to 
physical exercise as it is 

















il, E, COOK 


the 


sessed of 
bovine by 
need much 
commonly understood. 

In the functioning of the dairy cow, 
milk production and reproduction be- 
come constant activities, and both in- 
volve complete and active blood cir- 
culation, and every part of the body 
except the legs is involved, and the 
legs must maintain strength in the 
normal movements of supporting the 
body, getting up and down, and more 
or action while the animal is 
feeding. Every portion of the body 
not used in the business of making 
milk has been eliminated; those parts 
that might be affected from idleness 
in a beef animal are out of the way 
on a dairy cow. 


Pasture Runs for Heifers 
Young dairy animals up to the time 
of advanced pregnancy will thrive bet. 
ter if given pasture run in summer 
and stall run in winter, and this well- 


less 


‘known fact is in harmony with the 
foregoing statement. To put it dif- 
ferently when the young female is 
pregnant the body gets what we call 
exercise, and is normal without extra 
leg movement. If the blood circula- 
tion is normal and the discharges 
from the body, both cutaneous and 
through digestive tract passages are 
free, and the muscles are active 
what more need be considered? 

A cow under this condition must 
certainly give milk fit for the human 
family. If the action of the body in 


walking out of doors around the yard 
and back to her stall again could be 
measured in connection with the bod- 
derived from her func- 


ily movement 


tions and the purely physical move- 
ment of eating and lying down, I am 
sure it would be such a small per- 
centage of the whole that any one 
would consider it negligible and un- 
worthy to be considered from the 


standpoint of exercise. 
Dairy Versus Beef 
ment does not apply to the 


My arg 
beef animals. They store upon the body 
the entire net nutrition from their 
food, and the result is a large amount 


heat that would under dairy 
rand dis- 


of surplus 
conditions produce feve 


cow 

ease. The dairy cow, on the contrary, 
does not store any appreciable amount 
upon her body, but transforms her 


net nutrition into milk, and so insist- 
ent is she that during the early part 
of her milking period she looses 
weight. 

L have visited a 
dairies where cows 
and also where the out-of doors 
exercise plan was used, and the 
general appearance of the herds was 
in favor of the close housing. Of 
course, the stables must be light, prop- 
erly ventilated and clean, but even 
when the stable air is bad there is not 
much health-giving from a sudden, 
chilling cold air bath each day. For- 
merly tuberculosis was supposed to be 
generated from close housing, but 
now we know that the disease must 


large number of 
were kept quiet 


STAN NANUNANAI ALANNAH 1 


American Agricuiturist, December 21, 
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be in the barn or cows will not have 
it. If spreaders are present there is 
more danger in the barn than out of 
doors, although an hour out each day 
will have no effect for or against. 
Farm Bureau Recruits 

It is certainly gratifying to note the 
response from every county in the 
state to the appeal for farm bureau 
membership. If we could understand 
that it is not alone that we get our 
money back in prices or crops that 
should prompt us to join, but the fact 


that out of this mighty force when or- 
ganized there will come the chance to 
throw our strength wunitedly for a 
common cause! Somehow we must get 
together for the control of our bus- 
iness, 

Business men saw it long ago and 
rivals became friends, not because 
they wanted to, but because they had 
to or quit. Let people who do not 
know the cost of production say what 
they will about the farmers’ wealth. 
The truth is that never before did the 
New York farmer need the guiding 
hand of strong, earnest leadership, 
and of collective buying and selling, 
as now. I wish the tales of rural 
wealth so much exploited could be 


discovered, 1am in the open country 


1918 


all of the time, thinking and acting in 
terms of rural life and I know that 


the automobile is about the only gen- 
eral evidence of rural wealth. I can 


see but little change in crop produc- 
tion or better buildings, I am sorry to 
say. And so I urge men and women 
to join the bureau, join the grange 
and become a part of one great whole 
that some near day can say to those 
responsible for government, for every 
agricultural position a farmer must be 
appointed, not a city farmer or a 
proxy farmer, but men and women 
who have borne the burden of farm 
work and who know when and how 
and where. Yes, join, the farm bu- 
reau!—[H. EF. Cook. 





National Highways for the heaviest 
motor traflic are being developed in 
England and Canada. They are to run 
the whole length of those countries, 
connecting the principal cities. Built 
of concrete or vitrified brick, they are 
designed for five to 20-ton motor 
trucks or for the heaviest artillery. 
Similiar trunk line highways are need- 
ed in the United States. As they are 
mainly for very heavy interstate traf- 
fic, one suggestion is that they should 
be built and maintained at national 
expense; then the state would build 
and maintain the principal lines of 
connnecting highways within each 
state, also suitable for quite heavy 
traitic. A system of natioaal and state 
licenses and license fees based on truck 
tonnage and power, would = enable 
heavy trucks to pay according to their 
use of these roads. The motor truck 
is today the cheapest, quickest and 
most convenient mode of transporting 
even heavy freight, as well as farm 
products of all kinds. Roads must be 
built to accommodate this new devel- 
opment in transportation, and the cost 
thereof equitably proportioned, 
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Raising Ducks for Market 


MES Il, M. NOYES 


I find ducks pay better for market 
than chickens, and chickens pay bet- 
ter for meat than for eggs. I tried out 
the leading breeds of poultry, and find 
there is more real cash in the Mam- 
moth White Pekin ducks than in any- 
thing else I have tried. This breed 
brings 5 cents a pound more than 
chickens, unless for capons. Last year 
it cost an average of 50 cents a bird 
for the flock of 300 ducklings for feed 
and heat to the age of three months, 
when they weighed five to six pounds 
each, 

The manure is worth $2 a 100- 
pounds, 100 ducklings during the rais- 
ing period of three months will make 
almost as much as they eat in weight 
of grain, counting the bedding. 

Do not try to raise poultry in big 
flocks until successful with small 
flocks. Do not try to raise them as 
mother used to do, as the old meth- 
ods have nearly gone out of date. 

I use meadow hay for bedding, but 
shavings or sawdust are just as good. 


When the bedding is pretty well cov- 
ered with manure, spread on a thin 


just to keep the feet 
In the winter I bed 
as the droppings 
and will make it 
They sleep 


layer of bedding, 
clean and. dry. 
them every night, 
freeze in the house 
cold to their feet at night. 
on the floor. 

They lay eggs almost twice as large 
as a hen’s egg, but they eat more 
than a hen. It hardly pays to keep 
them just for the eggs, however. If 
you live within 200 miles of a good 
hatchery it pays better to buy the 
ducklings as day-olds and raise for 


market. As soon as they weigh six 
pounds, after fattening, of course, I 
market them, as they do not gain ac- 


cording to what they eat after 
that. 

If you live on a main thoroughfare 
where there is much travel, you can 
sell most of your output by placing a 
big sign beside the road. I live ona 
state road, where the autos pass, and 
sell a great many alive to the auto 
parties. Some wait for them to be 


dressed or just killed and bled. It is 


rereeneereenneettet 





The 
Poultry Yard | 


MMM 


a good plan to keep the pen near the 
road or let them run to a brook or 
pond near the road so people can see 
them when they pass. 





Poultry Work for December 
ARCHIE E, VANDERVORT, DELAWARE CO, N Y 


Cold weather has arrived. Are you 
ready for it? 

Don’t neglect to ‘feed an abundance 
of green stuff this month. 

Regularity in feeding is also very 
essential for winter eggs. 

Where feather eating is practiced at 
this time of the year try giving the 
fowls sulphur, one teaspoonful in the 
soft feed of every five fowls twice a 
week. 

Cantharides, gunpowder and salt- 
peter are among the condiments rec- 
ommended for increasing egg produc- 
tion, but we have never knewn any 
marked results being secured from 
their use. 

Green cut bone fed once a week is 
a good stimulant, but should not be 
fed too liberally, especially at first. If 
the fowls’ droppings are thin and 
light colored they are getting too rich 
a ration, 

On a night when the temperature 
takes a sudden drop, a feed of whole 
heat to the body. 


corn helps supply 

Feed an hour before sunset to give 
the fowls ample time to get oyster 
shells, grit and water. 


Always keep water before the fowls, 
and in zero weather the chill should 
be taken off when given at morning. 
Fowls drink a quantity of water dur- 
ing the morning hours, and this 
amount of ice cold water chills a fowl 
for all day. 

House conditions count for about as 
much as feed toward getting winter 
eggs, so we should spare no pains to 
have them about as near correct as 
possible. 

Dampness and frost on the walls in 
the foultry house at this season of the 
year usually mean not enough fresh 
air or too many fowls in the house 
(not enough cubic feet of air space 
per bird). An overdamp coop is @ 
favorable place for the development of 
colds and roup. 


cf 








If The War Had Continued! 


If the war had continued, the pair of U. S. “Protected” rubber boots that you 
will now be able to buy at your dealer’s this winter would have gone to France 
for one of the boys““over there.” 









But, as the trenches are empty, there is no need for trench boots; so our 
Government is now allowing us to provide heavy-service, double-duty U.S. 
“Protected” rubber footwear for the outdoor worker at home. 


Uncle Sam has furnished “our boys” with the best rubber boots that money 
can buy, and, in both the Army and Navy, there probably are as many U. S. 
“Protected” rubber boots as all other brands combined. 


U.S. “Protected” rubber boots will outwear any ordinary rubber boots. The 
“boys” will tell you so when they come back. Every pair is sturdily constructed, 
reinforced where the wear is hardest, staunch and serviceable, and yet full of 
comfort. Every pair of “U.S.” means warm, dry, comfortable feet for the wearer, 
whatever the work or weather. 











The “U. S. Seal”—trade mark of the largest rubber manufacturer in the world 
\—is on every pair of U.S. rubber boots. Look for it. It is your protection. 





United States Rubber Company | 


New York 
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More power, 

r gallon, fnom cheap 
Revesene than from high-priced gas- 
oline. Easy to start in any weather. 


= OTTAWA «= 


Kerosene Engines 


Save big money on pric e and half on fuel. 

For all outdoor and indoor work. Thous- 

ands in use. All sizes and styles > 

from 1'4 H-P to 22 H-P Complete 

mounted saw rigs or saw frames i 

separate, suitable for mounting 

on your own —— 

Book Free * to understand---Ex- 
jpisine all you want to know 

about engines, Write for Present Low Prices. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., ‘95° King St. 





















Farmers, Attention! 


ist 
Are you using Grange Exchange Feeds and Grains? 
2nd 
De you know u at we are offering mixed feeds 
that « tain no by-products? 
The _ hang St or Brar is of fertilizers are regis- 
tered 7 wi t guarar 1 analysis we can 
1 High Quali ty and TL west possible price, 
We have closed contracts with reliable firms to 
supply you with High Quality Farm and Garden 
Seeds, 8; raying Material s, Silos, Sewing Machines 
nd we can t ly you — anything else you 
want Write fo r informati 


NEW YORK GRANGE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


6ii Dillaye Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














UCKHORN FREE 
QUARANTEED SATISFACTORY ‘ 
Biggest valuei 8 in clover ever offer- 
ed. Don’t fail to write us for eam- 
pice. Wecan save you mar M4 dol- 





ars on Clover Seed. Don’ 
profits. Buy from World’ 
ail Order Seed House at Ba 
Prices. Have new, recieane Alfal- 
fa, $9 bu.; Sweet Clover, $4.95 8 
bu.; Finothy. ry) 60 bu., Alsike and 
Timothy, $6.62 bo. Other seeds in propor- 
tien. No visi buying from us. Your money back if 
ou want it. _Satiafaction ox our first aim. Clover cro ok 
ore advance, Send for 
free samples and b x guinee: 
4. A, BERR AL 
Box 829 SkinDe ‘OWA . 


LES ¥= Wonsertss ee 
FRE SAMF Pretite sbivides 
with customers. Don’t fail to investicatet a G20, Risks 
Recleaned Tested Timothy $4.75 bu., Alfalfa $3.‘ lsike 
Clover and Timothy, $6.50. Sweet Clover and other 

and Field Seeds at proportionately low prices. 

All sold subject to State or Government Test under an 
absolute MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, We are special- 
ists in grass and field seeds, ated so as to save you 
money and give quick service, Send today for our big 
profit-sharing, money-saving Seed Gove. \ explains 
all, free. Buy now and save money. 


American Mutual Seed Co. Depteaschicago, DL 
PLOWS Filews $1 4,85 5 up. 
Ic TOOLS ky BBs. * = “ wee: 

















Soi FERTILITY 


AND 
PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 
Whether you have one acre or one hundred 
these books will show you how to make your land 
pay more money Practical advice on plant nutri 
tior u ntenar and crop produ g wer of 
Is t ir greatest specialists 
SOILS 
By C. W. Burkett. The ! t complete and 
I e 4 ; of the kind r pul hed 
N $1.25 
FARM MANURES 
By C. E. Thorne. A practical and most valu 
! ires ar d ! muring 
pha f the subject......- -- Net $1.50 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FERTILITY 


B By . Vivian. \ comprehensive treatise on the 
aintaining the fertilit of the s 
Net, $1.00 
FERTILIZERS AND CROPS 
By & 4b. Vas Styke. This new book is a 
t present n of facts, not only giving prac 
tica hods for u g fert s in ¢ ) grow- 
ing, tut i ‘ 1 emphas on the reasons 
ur t -Net, $2.50 
FREE ON APPLIC ATION 
rh ubove is but a partial list S _the books 
tha publish on these su vd fe r our 
catalog containing a ls f the best books on 
all pranche s of farming and al ad subjects 


OUR SERVICE DEP AR TME NT, which answers 
) ks, is at your dis- 


all questions pertaining t 

posal We will supply you 1 any book pub- 
lished at publishers’ prices Write us—we can 
help you. S 


MORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Forest and Orchard 





In the Open Woods 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Rural correspondents confirm the 
continued virulence of the chestnut 
tree bark disease throughout Pennsyl- 
vania. In thickly wooded timber land 
where the chestnut predominated, the 
scene is a weird one, as all the chest- 
nut trees are dead, and their skeleton- 
like forms being conspicuous at a long 
distance. The timber loss incurred by 
the devastation of this fungous aggre- 
gates many millions. The hopeless- 
ness of the situation is apparent from 
the fact that neither national nor state 
forestry otlicials are active in the ef- 
fort to control or combat the blight. 

The recurrent complaints from 
farmers residing in mountainous dis- 
tricts and adjacent to state game pre- 
serves because of the damages done to 
crops by herds of deer are now reach- 
ing the state game commission. It is 
probable that additional legislation 
upon the subject will be demanded. 

Caterpillars and other insects have 
defoliated shade and lawn trees in 
the several Pennsylvania cities, and 
foresters and shade tree commission- 
ers have been engaged in combating 
these pests. In Philadelphia the sit- 
uation is particularly unfavorable, be- 
cause of a scarcity of experienced 
help. At Harrisburg and Reading 
newly appointed commissions com- 
posed of citizens will endeavor to 
eradicate the voracious pests. 





Evaporated Apples 
A. H, PULVER, NEW YORE 


Inspection is now taking place on 
an order for 150 cars of evaporated 
apples from the Sodus district for the 
quartermaster’s department. It is be- 
lieved the government will need at 
least 1200 cars from this season’s pack, 
and some dealers are apprehensive of 
the government taking practically the 
full output, which will be at least 
2000 cars, and possibly more. The 
evaporators at present are running on 
full time, more help now being ob- 
tainable 

The New York potato shippers’ as- 
ociation will handle all kinds of farm 
produce and give aggressive attention 
toward an effort to improve the ship- 
ping situation, which is characterized 
as the poorest in the history of 

railroading in the face of higher rates 
“mee have ever before prevailed. The 
use of “perishable” cards to hasten 
forward produce and inspection of 
goods at loading point by a federal 
agent is among the aims of the or- 
ganization. The newly elected officers 
are as follows: President, F. A. Ely 
of Rochester; vice-president, Hyatt C. 
Hatch of Atlanta; secretary, F. G. 
ferrin of Rochester; treasurer, C. G. 
Reitz of Rochester; executive com- 
mittee, L. G. Loomis of Victor, J. lL. 
Shultz of Skaneateles, J. H. Wavle of 
Cortland, R. S. Porter of Elba, W. W. 
Capron of Wayland, C. S. Tapley of 
Fancher, D. W. Putnam of Avoca, and 
©. C. Curtis of LeRoy. 

Canners are to be allowed tin cans 
for the packing of beans for the next 
two months, the quantity not to be in 
excess of normal requirements for this 
period. The food administration will 
allow the use of any odd-sized cans 
now on hand, but new stocks must not 
be smaller than the No 2 size. It is 
still necessary for all sellers of beans 
to canners to first obtain permits be- 
fore making sales. At present there is 
but little interest in the bean market. 


The Egg Laying Contest 


During the fifth week of the laying 
contest at Storrs, the total production 
of all pens amounted to 146 eggs, 
which was at the rate of 20.8%. A 
pen of Rhode Island Reds, belonging 
to Laurel Hill farm of Bridgeton, R I, 
won first honors for the week by lay- 
ing 44 eggs 

The table below presents some of 
the information regarding the Plym- 
outh Rocks entered in the seventh 
competition. 

BREED SUMMARY FoR 1917-8 
[Plymouth Rocks.] 
Average egg yield per pen .eee. 1,594 

Mash consumed per pen.ecece 62 
Grain consumed per pen.... 
Value of efgs per PeN .ecoeese $72.89 
covececes A 

2 





Cost of feed per pen 
teturn above feed cost .ccccees 
Weight of eggs per dozen .... 
Value of eggs per dozen ...coce 54.9¢ 
We are doing fairly well by giving 
our cows all the good hay they want 
and a little cottonseed meal. We are 
raising all our heifer calves from our 
best cows.—I[J. P. R., Massachusetts. 
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“What Can 1 Reasonably 


_ Expect of a Tractor?” 


O MANY farmers ask us this question that 

it deserves a public answer. When you 

buy an International kerosene tractor you can ex- 
pect — 

Plowing, as deep as you need, as fast as good 
plowing can be done, at low cost because your 
tractor operates on kerosene. 

ood work on plowed ground. This is important. You 
can use your tractor for all the seed bed work, giving your 
crops a better start and a better chance. 

All kinds of belt work. Individual threshers, ensilage cut- 
ters, feed grinders, hay presses, and many other useful, labor- 
saving belt machines soon follow an International ‘tractor 
because it does good belt work at low cost. 

An International will haul your crops to market, clear your 
land, grade and level roads, In any size or sty le it is a true 
“general purpose”’ tractor, useful for all kinds of farm power 
work, built by a Company that has built farm machines and 
tractors in large numbers for many years. 

That is what you may reasonably expect from an Interna- 
tional kerosene tractor. The local dealer can give you any 
further information you want. See him or write direct to us. 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO — 








Guaranteed Genuine 


Grinim Alfalfa 


DOES NOT WINTERKILL 


over 





pages oss 
e heavy cuttings per season, hay of hichest feeding value. he ce 
Ronires sean peed —~ RQ one. Lyman o Grimm on be se 
grown on any farmable lanc ooklet, testimoni . nd seed sam- 
pies free. Place order early to aveid diaappe _— — pa Ye cn can save oe 
- &. LYMAN, Grimm Alfalfa introducer, © mssi> , agli <2 
"hace Minn., Original Home of Grimm Alfalfa. A. &. GERRY SEED CO., Box 928 CLARINDA, towa 





FARMERS 


STARVING EUROPE LOOKS TO YOU 





The ending of the war does not relieve the food situation. 
We must feed our own people and ration out our surplus to 
the nations of the world. 


Last year we exported 11,820,000 tons of food stuff to 
Europe, and Mr. Hoover estimates that we will be called upon 
for at least 20,000,000 tons the coming year. 


It will be the duty of American farmers to grow 
the biggest crops they possibly can, and, in this case, duty 
and profit are combined. 


The surest means to increased production is 


ROYSTER’S 
FERTILIZER 


TRADE MARK 


e . . 
REGISTERED 


F, S. ROYSTER GUANO;!COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





See Send for y ~ illustrated catalog, 
Catalog % BOOKS mF FCG Seer modsen nad practical books treet 
phase of rural life. The re ive farmer who desires 
RANG SUDD c 


to keep posted upon g latest investigations of his busi- 
pess will find that these books meet every requirement. 315 Fourth _ | nen York, N. Y. 
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Two Kinds of Lettuce in Greenhouse 
Cos lettuce at the right and head lettuce at the left. 


Dynamite in Horticulture 


W. 8S. DOOLITTLE, NEW YORK 


In April, 1915, I bought a lot of 
things which we needed for planting. 
Among this lot were a few Lombardy 
poplars. We needed a few of these 
spiral trees to get a variation and to 
set off the large spreading trees which 
were already on the property. These 
poplars were just the usual slim trees 
which you ordinarily get from a nurs- 
eiy for setting out, and were 7 to 8 
inches tall, with about 1 inch diameter 
at the base. When the lot reached 
me, I took home several sticks of low 
grade dynamite, which we used for 
blasting salt. This powder, is I think, 
only about 17%. 

I took a crowbar, punched holes 
about 2 feet deep, took one stick of 
this powder, tamped it into each hole, 
filled the holes with mud and water, 
and fired the charge with an electric 
detonator, using a dry battery for firing. 
In three years’ time these trees have 
attained a hight of about 30 feet, and 
are 6 to 7 inches in diameter at the 
Those planted by dynamiting 
the holes show a most marvelous 
growth. Two trees of this lot were 
not planted with dynamite, as I did 
not take home enough to plant them 
all. These two trees planted in holes 
dug with pick and shovel have grown, 
but are weaklings alongside of those 
planted in blasted holes. 


base. 





Lane Scheme Criticized 
NEW 


When anyone pays 
for a dollar 


YORK 
more than 100 
they are being 
cheated, and when the government, 
national or state, goes to reclaiming 
swamp or other kinds of waste land 
at an expense greater than the value 
of the land when improved, someone 
is being cheated, and you can be sure 
it won’t be the prime movers of the 
scheme. 

The reclaiming of southern swamp 
lands by the national government is, 
of course, very popular in the south 


‘A; B. 


cents 


just now, as they pay practically no 
taxes, and it will be clear gain to 
them. All over the south and south- 


west lie millions of acres of land that 
can be bought at a nominal price that 
good as any there, practically 
lying waste. This is true today with 
the south dictating the policy of the 


is as 


nation and cotton about the only 
rreduct not restricted in price. It 
would seem to me that before spend- 
ing great sums of the people’s money 
reclaiming land now worthless, this 


unused and cheap land should be put 
on the market, and if our returning 
soldiers wish to farm it in the south, 
buy it for them and let them try it. 
I will prophesy that three-fourths of 
them that come from north of Mason 
and Dixon line will quit inside of two 
years disgusted at surroundings. In 
the west about all the good land is in 
but it can be bought for a small 
rt of the cost of the reclaiming 
projects and in the long run will be 
better for our returned soldiers. 

Of course, all this scheming and 
te liking is upon the supposition that a 
large proportion of our fighting men 
Will wish to turn to farming and that 
in a strange and, to them, new coun- 
tr A great many of these men are 
trom the cities and towns, know noth- 
ing about farming, had no desires that 
way before becoming soldiers, and 
ave seen nothing in Europe to make 

em suddenly want to till the soil; 
neither have I heard any anxious cry 
from the young women they are go- 
ing to marry~or to whom they are 
married to go west or south. Here 
In western New York, the garden of 
the world, much improved land with 
gs00d buildings can be bought for $50 
or less an acre; land cannot be re- 
claimed as a general thing for any 
such money. Let me mention one 
such project near here in Genesee 





county: A New York city firm with 
a capital of $5,000,000 sought to re- 
claim about 22,000 acres of rich muck 
land near Elba. I do not know how 
nearly they succeeded, but they went 
broke, and have given up the project, 
or practically so. This was in the hands 
of competent business men; what 
would it cost under government con- 


trol where competency and (fitness 
would be the only thing ata dis- 
count? 

This scheme was sprung a short 


time before election and as it did not 
have the desired effect in the western 
states, will probably be allowed to die 
a natural death unless pushed by 
those who can see ‘millions in it.” 





Imported Nursery Stock is to be 
controlled by a quarantine becoming 
effective June 1, 1919. ‘This also in- 
cludes other plants and seeds destined 
for the United States, and is a protec- 
tion against the introduction of insect 
pests and plant diseases. Copies of 
the regulations will soon be available 
to anyone writing to department of 
agriculture at Washington. 


Pd 


War and Agriculture 
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World Agriculture 


France is now producing about one 
gallon milk where 2% were produced 
before the war. Milk in Paris has 
lately been selling for 32 cents a 
quart, but its use is limited principal- 
ly to young children and the sick. 


According to the British board of 
agriculture, the number of hogs in 
Germany now numbers about 5,000,- 
000, compared with 27,000,000 before 
the war. 


During July to November, inclusive, 
the American people saved no less 
than 775,000 tons sugar over normal 
consumption. This conservation in- 
cludes the amount saved by the re- 
strictions placed on confectionery and 
soft drink products. 


The head of the United States steel 
corporation in an address, discussing 
the probability of lower commodity 
and labor prices said: “Cost of pro- 
duction probably will in the course of 
time be decreased, although not to 
former levels. I have intimated that 
values or prices generally are abnor- 
mal and unreasonable. We ought to 
get back to a peace basis as soon and 
as speedily as possible. Prospects are 
bright, opportunities for success 
greater than ever before. I predict the 
next five years will be the most pro- 
gressive and prosperous of our his- 
tory.” The address of Judge Gary 
carried the impression that he believes 
lower prices almost immediately in 
sight for steel and other commodities. 


Accumulations of foods for the 
army where these are larger in vol- 
ume than are needed will be disposed 
of very conservatively. Gen R. E. 
Wood, director of the purchases and 
storage of the war department, states 
it is not intended to offer the surplus 
of canned goods, for example, to the 
domestic trade during the present sea- 
son. Public warehouses in Baltimore 
are to arrange spaces to take care of 
some 500,000 cases tomatoes. 


If there is any one thing that the 
farmer needs more than another, it is 
good highways. Every other business 
is on the line of progress, so why not 
the road business?—[J. P. B. Noe, 
Grainger County, Tenn. 














THE 


HUBER 
light Four 


The Boys May Not be Back This Year 


UT just the same you can produce your biggest and most 
profitable crop. oes wife or your 14-year old son, on 
the seat of the Huber Light Four can do the awork of 4 

men and 12 horses—four days’ work in one. You can get eight 

or ten days’ work in one day by driving night and day. 





Take advantage to the utmost of favorable weather for 
ploughing, seeding, harvesting. Ground well prepared—at just 
the right time—will add greatly to your crop. 

“Our 14-year old boy and the Huber Light Four tractor 
ploughed 140 acres this season, doing as much work as could 
be done by 12 horses and 4 men at ploughing and harvesting,” 
writes H. J. Newcomer, Bryan, Ohio. 


“My wife ran the tractor to load 60 loads of hay and 70 
loads of oats,” writes George Blacksledge, Conduit, Ohio. 


The Huber is economical. *‘The cost for fuel and oil has not 
been over half the cost of feed for horses doing the same work,” 
writes R. L. Dickison of Chillicothe, Ills. 


It “stands up” under most unfavorable soil conditions. “I am 
using the tractor cutting rice in fields which are partially cov- 
ered with water. It will work in softer ground than even horses 
and mules,” says E. W. McCuskey of DeWitt, Ark. 


It not only furnishes economical power for the feed grinder 
and buzz saw and kindred work but it drives 
the clover huller, the small grain thresher, 
the corn husker, the ensilage cutter or the 
hay baler. 





Weight 5,000 pounds; 
pulls three 14” bot- 
tom plows; 12 h. p. 
delivered to the draw- 
bar; 25 h. p. at ‘the 
Write for the name of the dealer nearest you and por od auheabe, fous. 
for “Doing the Impossible”, a booklet that tolls ce A cg ate 

m P 3 fex Radiator; Hyatt 
you how to raise big crops with less labor. Roller Bearings; 
burns gasoline, kero- 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING CO. _ | sex¢prdisillates cen 
625 Center Street MARION, OHIO a. Yoand 4 niles 

















Established over 4o years 




















) CHASE 
Plush 
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Mode by Sanjoré Mille 
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Chase Plush Robes will outwear—many times over—other woven fabric robes 


BEAUTIFUL—DURABLE— WARM 


Famous since 1867, Chase Robes were never so praiseworthy and beautiful. 
Unique, wonderful patterns in fast colors—heavy warm robes and luxurious 
limousine robes —all made of the choicest animal hair — sanitary — clean. 


** Make a Warm Friend by Presenting a Chase Robe.’’ 
L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON WRITE FOR 


New YorK Cuicaco DetTRoIrT San FRANCISCO CATALOG 
Leaders in Manufacturing Since 18),7 


AT YOUR 
DEALER’S 















The Emblem That Protects the Interests 
of American Agriculturist Subscribers 


It ts Positive Buying Insurance—Take Advantage o It. - 
When You SS say: ‘J Saw Your Adv. in American Agriculturist. 
Also Cut Out and Pin an Emblem to Your Letter. 


NATIONAL 
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| Order Acid Phosphate Early 


' 

As there is little likélihood that the 
price of acid phosphate will fall ma- 
terially before next summer, there is 
mo advantage in delaying the placing 
of orders. Early ordéring will helo 
the manufacturers to keep running 
full time all winter; it will distribute 
the work of the railroads; it will pre- 
went loss of time in hauling and the 
annoyance of delaws in arrival in the 
spring, and most important, it will as- 
sure an adequate supply and make 
possible its most efficient use. 

Where there is a good supply 
of stable or poultry manure, or 
where there are clover sods or 
cover crops to be turned under, 
good crops can be grown without 
nitrogenous fertilizer. Manures, how- 
ever, are low in phosphoric acid. They 
tend to force a large growth of stalk 
or vine, but not to produce and ripen 
the grain and tuber. The addition of 
phosphate almost invariably hastens 
maturity and at the same time in- 
creases the yield sufficiently to pay 
ample returns, not only tn the crop to 
which it is applied, but generally in 
several to follow. 

When mixed with poultry manure, 
in the ration of about 1 to 4, by 


weight, acid phosphate helps to pre- 
vent fermentation and the loss of am- 
monia, and makes a fertilizer corre- 


sponding with and equal to half the 
weight of a 3-S-1 mixture which would 
cost about $45 per ton. Where acid 
phosphate was added to stable ma- 
nure at the rate of 40 pounds to the 
ton, the returns from*the manure on 
general farm crops has been increased 
10) or over $100 returned for every 
ton of phosphate so used, If the phos- 
phate is scattered in the stables daily, 
it will help to hold the ammonia, The 
New Jersey college of agriculture ad- 
vises that the proper rate is about 
1’; pounds per day for each animal. 





Straw as Silage 


Does straw make a good material 


; 
to 


put in the silo?—[A. L, Lynn, Pennsy!l 
vania, 

No, besides the job would be more 
expensive than it would be worth. 
Siloing straw has no advantage. If 


you want to feed it let the cows pick 
it over in the barn lot or the manger, 
using the rejected portions for 
bedding 


Breeders’ Associations Confer 


Much constructive work was dono 
at the International live stock expo- 
sition at Chicago, some of the high 
light: pointed out in last week's 
American Agriculturist. At the an- 
nual meeting of the association Dean 
Cc. F. Curtiss of Ames, la, was made 
president for the coming year, tak- 
ing the place of G. Howard Davidson 
of New York, the retiring president, 

Various horse breeders’ associa- 
tions held annual meetings. The cen- 
tral thought was the purpose to pro- 
mote in every way horse breeding in- 
terests. At the meeting ot the 
American Shire horse as iation th 


statement was made that geldings 
are selling in England at S000 to 
$1000 each, and that when exporting 
i in possible there should be a 
good demand for Shire geldings. Bel- 
gian horse interests favored hiring a 
I n to do field extension work: the 
a tion has $7000 in its sur 

At the meeting of the Clydesdale 
breeder Fr, Lathrop Ames of Nort! 
Easton, Mass, was elected vice-pres 
ident, and new members added to 
the board of directors included R. A. 
Fairburn of New Market, N J, and 


John M, Conyngham of Wilkesbar: 
Pa 

The show of sheep at the Interna- 
tiorfal was excellent, both in numbers 


and quality of individuals Exhibi- 
tors’ were present from all parts of 
the country and some from Canada 


The prize for grand champion carlot 
of sheep went to Heart's Delight on 


Southdown grades. The exhibits of 
Southdown sheep as a whole were 
remarkably fine. This was equally 


tree of Shropshires and the champion 
ram of the show was Montford Em- 
blem, this animal also champion of 
the Indiana and Ohio state fairs 

Sec Dinsmore of the Percheron so- 





Feeding 
Farm 
Animals 


eM MP SUT eo 





CHAIN 


ciety in his reports stated over 9000 
Percheron breeding animals have 
been registered during the year, in- 
cluding 73 imported. More field work 
has been done during the past year 
than ever before and will be extended 
the coming year. 

Right Prices—Except for higher 
freight rates, why should one farmer 
pay a higher cash price for any brand 
ff feed or fertilizer than another 
farmer pays? Is the trouble with the 
local dealer or the farmer? We have 
observed that the best buyers among 
farmers are those who study the bul- 
letins of experiment stations reporting 
the analyses and price of feeds and 
fertilizers. They find that knowledge 
is power. In former years the same 
goods might retail in one place $2 to $4 
or more a ton cheaper than in a near- 
by town. 
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Points on Selling Horses 
DAN AUSTIN 


In my early experiences selling Per- 
cherons I never permitted a man to 
go away if he really wanted to buy 
and would offer me anything like a 
reasonable price. Here is where so 
many of our small breeders make a 
serious mistake. They ask such un- 
reasonable prices that a dealer can’t 
buy the stuff. The small breeder is 
not well enough known to sell at re- 
tail, hence often holds his stock long 
enough past the right selling time that 
the feed bill eats up all the profit. 
Whenever an animal is looking its 
best and one wants to sell it, then is 
the time to cash in, providing, of 
course, you can get anything like a 
reasonable price. 

eed and care are as important as 
breeding and individuality. The aver- 
age breeder needs to be schooled along 
this line more than any other. I have 
proven to my own satisfaction that 
there is no other one thing so essen- 
tial as feed and care to achieve suc- 
cess in producing pure-bred draft 
horses. Since we began treating our 
foals at birth with antitoxin and hav- 
ing them come when the mares can 
get on the grass, we have had practi- 
cally no deaths. 

For best results one should keep the 
idle mares that are nursing foals in 
the barn in daytime during the hot 
weather and turn them out at night 
on good pasture. Generally speaking, 
we never let our colts go hungry from 
the time they will eat until they are 
well along toward maturity. We push 
our stallion colts harder than we do 
the fillies in order to make them sal- 
able sooner. One can’t fee d a colt too 
much of the right kind of feed if he 
gives him plenty of exercise. We feed 
‘ll our weanlings all they will eat but 
keep them out of doors in large pad- 
docks and pastures every day unless 
it is storming badly. Open shed or 
large box stalls with doors opening 
into a large lot are most suitable for 
developing colts of this age. My long 
experience in developing stallion colts 
has taught me the importance of lib- 
eral feeding, but there must be an 
abundance of outdoor exercise, prefer- 
ably in good pastures. 





Hlorse ts Lame 
1 have a horse that is lame and was 
in the same condition last year. He has 
water around the top of the hoof so 
much that when you run your hand 
around it will squirt out What can I 
do for him?—[W. R., Massachusetts, 


From the description it is rather 
difficult sto tell just what the condition 
is, but-I suspect the trouble to be a 
suppuration of some sort, possibly 
caused by gravel or even corns. I 
would suggest that the fluid be al- 
lowed to escape through a fair-sized 
opening and that daily it be syringed 
out with a one to 1000 solution of 
corrosive sublimate, 


American Agriculturist, December 21, 1918 

















Take Advantage of this Opportunity | 


Order Now. Let us send you a shipment of 
| 


UNION GRAINS 


NION GRAINS, the famous balanced ration for milk production, is 
now comparatively low in price. The railroads are in fair position 
The Food Administration is urging dairymen 


to handle shipments. 
to get feed now. 


Take advantage of this opportunity. 
had to secure feeds last winter and order now. If you delay, your order will | 
arrive when railroad facilities are taxed to the | 
utmost, Precedence will be given to supplies and | 
you may not succeed in getting a shipment 
through, 


Grains. 


3 = 24% PROTEIN S% FAT os 


S Me 10% FIBER 


You can’t make a mistake by ordering Union 


no fillers. 
of what you would have to pay for the ingredi- 
ents alone. 


We have a record sheet that will help } 
prove the value of Union Grains. Send 
us your order now and use the sheet to 
note the improvement in your results. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. A, 


Bear in mind the difficulty you | 


It is composed only of concentrates, 
The cost is little if any in. excess 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Cow Health is Dairy Wealth 


Safeguard the health of your herd by building stables that will be clean, sweet 
and sanitary. It is easily done if you build with Natco Hollow Tile. Germs can’t 
hide on the smooth glazed walls. A blanket of dead air in Natco walls keeps the 
stable warm in winter and cool in summer—prevents dampness and mildew. 


Natco on the Farm 


means healthier stock, cleaner and better milk~bigger profits and more 
Hollow Tile has fire-proofed most of the great * 
material wal protect your stock, grain and 
tools from the fire peril and will wer in- 


surance charges. atco buildings save 
painting and repairs. They cost less 
than other forms of masonry yet add 
greatly tothe value of your farm. 
Your building supply dealer will 
gladly show you samples and 
ractical building plans. He 
as, perhaps, justthe plan 
for which you're looking. 
as write us direct to- 


1105 Fulton Bullding ttsbu f 
23 Factories assure a wide and economical distribution 


‘skyscrapers” of our large 7 Ay oe 






















‘National Fire Proofing Gamnene 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





N CARPENTER'S 


Saddle dela 


Sheep ‘that 
Thrive in Winter 


Free from worms and with di- 
gestive organs working perfectly, 
it’s surprising on what roughage 
sheep will thrive. 


So it pays to put in a pinch of Nutriotone 
with their feeds, to supply nature’s tonic. 
The same herb and 

grass tonics which they 

get im summer are in 

concentrated form _in 

Nutriotone. For 

healthier, stronger, big- 

ger sheep, try Nutrio- 

tone. 

A postal brings 

eur Liberal Trial 

Offer. 


W.D. Carpenter 
Company 

Box 30 

Syracuse, N.Y. 
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EASY TO ERECT 


That the Unadilla Silo presents no building prob- 
lem is proved again and again. Its simple parts 
go together quickly and easily. Any handy man 
with the aid of boy or woman can erect a Unadilla. 
Either conical or gambrel roof (with extra silage 
space) comes es regular equipment. The price of 

a —— practically all 

















ou pay special, costly 
hr help needed. Heed 
the government’s advice, 
ff le yas Nog ly. Send ep for 
cata. prices and ency 
< ——~> Offer. “Address Box rs 
4 
UNADILLA 
~ SILO CO. 
= Unadifla, N. ¥. 
sans or 
Des Moines, Ia, 




















Red Tip Calks 


insure 
STRONG EVEN 
PULLING 


ON ICY ROADS 


No Farmer can afford to 
risk losing a valuable horse 
pr > falls < icy fos when 
safety is soc rw and convenient, 
RED TIP CALKS insure safety 
to the cathy oa 


comfort to the 
driver. YOUR 
BLACKSMITH 


ss af, 

THE Taga kiels WORKS 
NEW BRUNSWICK,.N:. 
SILO SAVE MONEY 

by buying NOW 
is hard to get and price is climbing 


py Liberal Cash and Early ahipmeet Dis- 
counts. Take no chances ou 











late deliveries this year. A 
Globe Silo 7 pour Best Bet 
dit 





















this year. door 
frame with la combined. 
Five-foot extension Roof makes 
complete silo with less expense. 
i Window Free 
} | \ |} Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
+ m Save rr ye rye 
|| i OBE 0 co. 
Hy ed 6-16 Willow st. Mglaney. N.Y. 
] 





























Bend boy ox nese ond cbs iTustrated catalog.» 136 
pages, inches, contai 

ward of 500 penet a af = yh 
of agriculture, is will be mailed oa 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave, New York, &. & 
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Milk Production : 
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Big Meeting of Dairy League 
[From Page 455.] 


When Pres Cooper asked where 
the dairy cow or the dairy producer 
would be this year, had the league not 
been in existence, the vast audience 
answered him in gigantic applause. 
Mr Cooper said that the ‘marketing 
of liquid milk was the primary ob- 
ject for which the league was organ- 
ized. He outlined the league’s re- 
lationship with the food administra- 
tion, and described the work of the 
league in the early months of the 
war in counteracting harmful propa- 
ganda put out by the food adminis- 
tration and its agents in urging con- 
servation of milk and other dairy 
products. The league officials had 
sought in a dignified way, but earn- 
estly, to show the food authorities 
that their policy was wrong, and they 
finally convinced Mr Hoover that the 
milk problem was being attacked 
from the wrong viewpoint; Mr Hoo- 
ver was finally convinced, and will- 
ingly urged use of milk. Mr Cooper 
told also of the unsuccessful direction 
of the federal milk commission and 
how that board had fixed the cost of 
milk production without any definite 
guide, often from mere fancy or ata 
price they thought the public would 
accept. He said this condition, on 
becoming impossible, had led to the 
abandonment of that commission, and 
then finally of the adoption of a def- 
inite fermula to determine the cost 
of milk production. This formula, 
Mr Cooper. stated, was now definitely 
aecepted by distributers, the food ad- 
ministration, and other official agen- 
cles. 

He said the average price obtained 
by farmers for 3% milk in the 150- 
mile freight zone was $3.01 per 100 
pounds for this year. “This is not 
what it ought to have been,” said Mr 
Cooper, “but is a great step in ad- 
vance, compared with prices’ that 
were paid in 1916. Compared with for- 
mer years, really the average 1918 
price is remarkable, and had there 
been no league in existence, it is def- 
initely certain that farmers would 
have been paid from 1 to 2 cents a 
quart less than the ruling price for 
the year.” Mr Cooper stated that in 
their efforts to further co-operate so- 
cieties and to secure the annulment 
of the Donnelly act, which prevents 
farmers from collectively selling their 
products, the only opposition before 
the legislature was lawyers repre- 
senting milk distributing companies. 

The capital stock of the league was 
increased from $100,000 to $500,000. 
Mr Cooper urged the extension of the 
co-operative movement. He thinks 
that the league must go further than 
merely handie problems involved in 
milk cost production because these 
problems will never be solved until 
the surplus is solved also. Dairymen 


must know what the surplus is, and 
when it occurs must be prepared to 
handle it, hence country plants are 
necessary to take care of the surplus. 
He urged that every effort be made 
to tell the public about the food value 
of milk, and that the league use such 
funds as are available that this work 
may be accomplished. He urged the 
production of clean, wholesome milk 
as a fundamental aim, but, equally im- 


portant, was to make every effort to 
reduce the cost of production. He 
said many of those who criticized 
m¢ often are those who do the least 
for the league or for what it stands. 
When he stated that no dairyman was 
to the league who used oleo on 
own table, the audience echoed 
their approval with uproarous ap- 


\t the conclusion of Pres Cooper’s 
! rising vote of thanks was 


address, a 

extended to him for his efficient serv- 

ices during the past year. A rising 
demanded, which was 


vote was 


D d by a unanimous vote, amidst 
the most enthusiastic outburst of 
cheers and applause that possibly ever 
( 


urred in a farm meeting of any 
See Manning Tells of Growth 
uring the past year most of the 
reies of the league were expended 
in strengthening the local branches, 
in king to secure a fair price for 
milk, but no special effort was made 
zanize new territory.- While no 
Ccort was made_along extension lines, 
the number of branches actually in- 
creased 86, or from 868 to 954. The 
mbership had also increased from 
‘116 to 61,006, a gain of 13,090, and 
Cows from 561,091 to 682,742, or a gain 
of 121,651. The cow increase was 1300 
in Connecticut, 1700 in New Jersey, 
‘OOO in Vermont, 21,000 in Pennsylva- 
Ton more than 90,000 in- New 
ork, 
_ See Manning stated that the 1917 
average price of milk was $2.41 per 
1) pounds for 3% milk in the 150- 
mile freight zone, but that in 1918 it 
was $3.01, or an increase of 60 cents 
per 100 pounds. And the only cost 


[To Page 471.] 
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Because It’s Worth More! 


The United States Disc Separator 
is first of all a GOOD separator. 








To retain dominating quality has 
always been the first thought of the 
makers of the “United States.” Quan- 
tity considerations are secondary. 


The Disc-type “United States,” 
before a great jury of dairy farmers, 
has been honored by receiving their 
unqualified stamp of approval. 


The new United States Disc 
Separator is a good separator, highly 
refined. Within eighteen months 
patents have been issued on seven 
exclusive efficiency features. 


It is easier to investigate than to 


regret; see the “United States” dealer 
and have him explain. 


Features That Make the 
‘United States’’ an All-round 
Better Separator 








Sturdy one-piece frame construction. 
Discs interchangeable and easily cleaned. 





CHICAGO 





So perfect mechanically that weight of 
crank starts it. 


Write today for full descriptive 
literature; we’ll mail it promptly 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SALT LAKE CITY 




















Endorsed by dairy authorities for extreme sim- 
plicity of operation and perfect preservation of silage. 
Used by the U. S. Government and by the most 
prominent Public Institutions and Private Dairymen 


in the Eastern States. 


Harder Silos save time, save labor, cut down 


feed bills and insure more milk. 


Advance in Price 
Owing to rising costs of materials and labor we will 
shortly be compelled to advance prices. Orders placed 
in December or January will have the benefit of present 


prices. 


Buy now and save money. 


For 20 Years 





MINERAL"? 
, H E AV Eero 





America’s Will Ruin wuss ; 
Favorite Your Horse $3 Package 
Silo. gueranteed to give 


Write for free illustrated book telling 
all about Siiage and the Harder Silo. 





AGENTS WANTED 
in mew  terri- 
tory. Write for 
particulars. 








Box 13 





Free Catalog 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
steel 





HARDER MFG. CO." 
COBLESKILL, N. Y. 4 


in colors explains 
how you can save 


or wood wheels to 6& 






NATIONAL 
FARM POWER 


i 
_, cats 








satisfaction or 
money retunded 


1Package sufficient frp." 
for ordibary cases, rf 
AGENTS lostpald on receipt of price svee 
WANTED Je Write for descriptive booklet 2a 
MINERAL HEAVE BEMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pe 


UperIny , STOPS 


LAMENESS 

from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 

Curb, Side Bone, or similar troublés 

We: and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or re- 
move the hair and horse can be 
worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a 

bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 379 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


When You Write Advertisers] 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING ¢ 






Sold on 
its Merits 


SEND TODAY 
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Among the Farmers & 
A 
NEW YORK 
State Dairy Association 
N Y, the 


Last week in Syracuse, 
New York state dairymen’s associa- 
tion held its regular annual meeting. 
On account of the Dairymen’s league 


meeting the same week the attend- 
ance at Syracuse meeting was much 
less than it otherwise would have 
been. The association sought this year 


to correct some of the misunderstand- 
ings and unwholesome criticism about 
the prices that consumers pay for 
milk The attitude of the consuming 
public is expressed in the following 
quotation from a Syracuse newspaper 
at the very moment the dairy associa- 
tion was in session 

Of all the unpatriotic and wicked 
things that have been done since the 
war began the boosting of the price 
of milk beyond the reach of babies 
and young children is the worst. Have 
the farmers and the Dairymen’s 
league conspired to crush the Ameri- 
can children off the earth? 

This is typical of the attitude of the 
daily press everywhere Consumers 
hold that producers are responsible 
for high prices of milk. The dairy- 
men’s association sought to let people 
know why milk sells at a price higher 
than it formerly did. Educational work 
is what is needed,. The dairy exhibit at 
the association meeting this year, if 
looked over by housewives would ex- 
why milk is 


plain in a moment just 

high. The advertisements on full pages 
n the Syracuse daily papers told the 
lesson as to the food value of milk 
ind also answered the query of the 


co imer as previously quoted. 


It is the high cost of dairy feeds, 

« high cost of labor, high freights, 
h h taxes and high cost of tools and 
a y equipment that have made milk 
higher in price. Coincident with these 
hi er costs have come knowledge to 
ad men that women and children 
labor on the dairy farm hould be 
pra is other labor. In years past 
when milk prices were low, no-con- 
sick tion was given to this free labor. 
rhe co umer got the advantage of it. 
In other words, farm women and farm 
children worked for city people for 
nothings They did not work in the 


homes of city people, but they worked 


on the farms and contributed their 
tre labor in milk, 

if the high price has affected the 
milk ipply of children, is there any 
reison why dairymen should feed 
these children for nothing and not all 
America”? Poor children need shoes 
and clothing, but do woolen mills fur- 
nish them stockings and underwear 
and clothing’? Are the shoe manufac- 
turers called upon to furnish them 
shoes below cost of production or 
free? Certainly not! If help is re- 
quired, it is the united help of all. If 
milk must be supplied at a low cost or 
free, then the entire community 
should supply these things just as they 
do hoes and clothing. Yet somehow 
or other, the public expects dairymen 
to furnish milk at ti cost below tis 
production charges, or for nothing 

At this meetin of the dairy- 
men issociation, these | were 
trongly put to the front Wheth- 
er they will bear fruit or not re- 

ains to be een. Certainly the at- 
tude of the public is not, as a rule, 
ill an open mind Giving dairy: na 
juare deal is the very last t! these 
people want to do 

Pre A. L. Brockway of the dairy- 
men's association in h ldre de- 
plored the lack of understanding and 
the general hospitality of the urban 
population toward milk producers. He 


said that unles the production of 
milk can be made a profitable enter- 
prise based on a scale of wages paid 
to farm laborers in proportion to what 
they can earn if employed in factori« 

there can be no successful dairy busi- 
ness and the people of the cities will 
be the sufferers. Mr Brockway scorned 
the use of substitutes for butter, de- 
claring there is no substitute that will 


do the work of butter in nourishing 
children. He believes that dairymen 
should undertake an extensive cam- 
paign to educate people on the value 
of milk and milk products 


Dean F. W Howe of Syracuse uni- 
versity agricultural department urged 
organization in every line of endeavor: 
he said that such organizations should 
not work merely in the interests of 
those who belong to them, but for the 
welfare of the whole community He 
urged the active participation of farm- 
ers and their wives in political mat- 
ters and advocated the filling of ap- 
pointed officers by men who know 
something of the busine with which 
the otlice deals. 

Throughout the Tt l 


ge there ap- 





peared protests over the di imina- 
tion of their forces to sec re accurate 
farmet? by food flicial Several 

rv the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
I ! r enrich the earth and 
t ho t {Advertisement. 


speakers touched upon the absolute 
necessity of more complete organiza- 
tion of their forees to secure accurate 
expense accounts so that farmers 
knew more or less accurately what the 
production of milk actually costs. 

Commissioner C. S. Wilson of the 
council of farms and markets outlined 
the work of his department in admin- 
istering the agricultural laws of the 
state. Dr V. A. Moore of the state 
veterinary college urged attention to 
the diseases of cattle communicable to 
men through milk. He pointed out 
that progress was being made, but 
that still much could be done, Tuber- 
culosis is a problem we have always 
had, and eternal vigilance looking to- 
ward its eradication is the need of the 
hour, 





Wyoming Co—Very little fall plow- 
ing done. Apples cleaned up in 
pretty good shape, with the exception 
of a few who were unable to obtain 
help. Quite a little hay has been 
pressed and sold for $16 to $20 p ton. 
Threshing all cleaned up. Beans a 
poor cfop. Some wood is being cut 
and sold. Dairy butter We to OTe p 
lb, eggs 0c p doz. 

Cayuga Co—Farm 
better, all cleaned up for 


work was never 
winter. 


Grain a good yield, buckwheat very 
light yield with large acreage sown. 


Plenty of late pigs at about $5. Ap- 
ples were fair to good, about $1 p 100. 
Much wheat was sown this fall, 
around one-third over normal acreage 
and as snow comes in, is looking good. 
Hay $20 p ton and up in barn. 

Tioga Co—Threshing mostly through. 
Farmers having fair crops. Tioga 
Co farm bureau had last year more 
than {4} members, and it was the 
plan to increase this. Committees were 
appointed for a house-to-house can- 
vass in every school district. The 
annual meeting of members occurred 
Dec 7 in the court house in Owego. 
The bureau is doing grand, good work 
for this county by real action of the 
manager, E. R. Zimmer, who is a 
most eflicient person, who fully under- 
stands the innermost work of his bu- 


reau. Eges have dropped toe Ste p 
doz The 4 lbs of sugar to a person 
will be warmly welcomed, yet were it 
necessary, we could get along with 1 


lb p mo: th. 

Allc~any Co—F'arm help is not quite 
as scarce as it was. Farmers would 
like to see the railroads be withdrawn 
from government control, and express 
also Potatoes are 31.50 p 100 Ibs, 
buckwheat $5.50 p bu, hay $18 p ton, 
Oats straw SS p bu, butter i4c p Ib, 
butter fat 67c p 1b, dried pork $20 p 
100 lbs, turkeys 35¢ p Ib, chickens 25c. 
Seasoned wood is selling for $5 p cord. 
Beans are about S6 p bu, but no 
money in them at that price. 


OHIO 
Crops and Prices 
Hi, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 


Our corn, crop here is much better 
than a year ago. The yield is no 
higher, but the quality of the crop is 
far superior. The yield ranged from 
50 to 70 bushels an acre, even a little 
higher on some farms. Of course, on 
other farms where soil and care were 
not so good, the yield is considerably 
less. - Rainfall delayed planting. Some 


seed was not good, and seed from 
other state was not as satisfactory as 
well selected home-growing. With 
these disadvantages, however, the sit- 
uation was met and the corn crop is 
reasonably tisfactory just the same. 

As an ¢ mple of good preparation, 
the experience of M. E. Thrailkil] is 
of interest. Following the plowing, he 


disked the soil both ways, then thor- 

v cultivated with the harrow. 
und corn was marked. 
neighbors, on the same 


tl } 
art hid 
lis yield of 


Some of his 


kind of land, with exactly the same 
kind of seed, who harrowed the land 
oniy once after plowing, secured but 
half the yield. > EF. Pegg, who is 
noted also for his success as a farm- 
er, holds that this thorough disking 


is all right in dry seasons, but in wet 
seasons the farmer is up against it, 
because the soil packs and runs to- 
gether. He helds that in wet seasons 
too much harrowing is not the best 
practice. Another farmer advises 
disking 4 inches and then cross disk- 
ing 6 inches before planting. 

This farmer believes in plowing to 
a depth of 8 inches. Most farmers 
hold that when clover is turned under 
the roots have performed a great serv- 
ice in finding the soil, and hence disk- 
ing is not so important. This year the 
wheat acreage in this section is about 
20% above 1917 and 30% above the 10- 
year average The stand is good, 
color fine and growth in some places 
rank. Considerable corn is sold at 
$1.25 to $1.60 a bushel, depending on 
quality and competition in bid. Many 
farmers have hogs and cattle to feed, 
but not enough corn to hold out. They 
are therefore stocking up now, when 


they think prices are more reason- 
able. 

About 100 head of horses and 21 
mules which had been brought to- 


gether for the government were sold 
recently at public auction. The horses 
were of good quality, 1400 to 1600 
pounds in weight, and brought $125 
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to $100. A few extra good went up 
to $185. The light weights from 1000 
to 1200 brought $100 or $125; mules 
of 1400 pounds brought $160 to $200 
each, and those of lighter weights 
$140. At public auction sales there 
is a very noticeable advance in prices 
paid for cows and pigs. Some public 
sales have been made by farmers who 
were compelled to dispose of part of 
their stock and equipment on ac- 
count of lack of labor. It was sim- 
ply impossible to hire help. 

Hay has dropped in price since Nov 
15, and is now S20 to $24 a ton. Low- 
er prices are in prospect for apples 
and potatoes. Merchants seem to be 
anxious to sell clothing, shoes, hats, 
etc, now that the prospect of great- 
er supply is ahead. 


Milk Producers Get Raise 


CLARENCE METTERS 





conference covering 
federal and state 
producers in the 
Columbus ter- 


Following a 
several weeks with 
milk officials, milk 
Cleveland, Toledo and 
ritories will get an increase of 25 
cents a 100 pounds, and those in the 
Cincinnati territory an increase of 10 
cents a 100 pounds. It was especial- 
ly stipulated that there should be no 
increase to consumers in either of the 
territories. This was_ final settlement 
of the controversy after the miik pro- 
ducers had appealed to State Food 
Administrator Croxton from the de- 
cision of the state milk commission. 

The new schedule was agreed to at 
a joint meeting of the producers and 
distributers, after Croxton had made 
the suggestion that such was the only 
adjustment which would meet with 
federal approval. These new: prices 
hold only for December. On Decem- 
ber 20 another conference was held to 


discuss prices for the succeeding 
months, : 
Recently the milk commission 


fixed the producers’ prices for Colum- 
bus, Toledo, Cleveland and Cincinnati 
at ™ for four months beginning De- 
cember 1. New December prices are 
$4.25 for Columbus, Toledo and Cleve- 
land, and $4.10 for Cincinnati. At the 
beginning of the conference Croxton 
said he would approve of no increase 
to the producers which would mean 
an advance to the consumers. The re- 
tail price remains at 15 cents a quart 
and 8 cents a pint in Columbus, To- 
ledo and Cleveland, and 14 and 8 
cents in Cincinnati. 

The joint committee was composed 
cf H. W. Ingersoll of Elyria, president 
of the Ohio milk producers’ associa- 
tion, and Prof Oscar Erf, head of the 
dairy department of Ohio state uni- 
versity, representing the producers, 
and J. H. Coolidge of Cleveland and 
F. E. French of Cincinnati, represent- 
ing the distributers. Producers still 
insist that their costs are rising and 
that if they do not get a fair price 
more dairy cattle will be slaughtered 
and the dairy farmers go into othe 
lines of agriculture. 


Fairfield Co—Corn about all gath- 
ered, which was a very good crop this 
year. Some fall plowing being done. 
There was plenty of labor to get fall 
work done this fall. Stock is doing 
well. Corn is selling at $1.50 p bu, 
hay $28 p ton, hogs $16.25 p 100 Ibs, 
butter GOc p lb, eggs 6Uc p doz. _ Fair- 
field grange recently took in 42 new 
members. 

Defiance 
finished, with 


* 


Co—Corn husking 
good crop which 


about 


was 


1918 


much better than last year. A large 
acreage had been plowed. Grain fields 
looking fair. Considerable winter 
wheat has been sown and looking 
fine. Not much doing in the produce 
market. Butter is selling at We 
lb, eggs 61ce p doz, wheat $2.10 p bu, 
oats 70c, potatoes $1, apples $2, chick- 
ens 20c¢ p Ib. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Harrisburg Farm Meetings 
0, D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 

The agricultural exhibition to be 
held at Harrisburg in January will be 
conducted by state officials, and a 
large number of exhibitors are as- 
sured. The fruit entries will be es- 
pecially numerous. A large display 
of vegetables will be secured through 
the efforts of a special committee. A 
feature of interest and importance 
will be a series of public lectures. 

The Lehigh county agricultural so- 
ciety anticipates holding its annual 
fair at Allentown in 1919 because of 
the ending of the war. The military 
cantonment will probably be closed 
by the authorities this spring, and the 
entire property restored to the so- 
ciety, after having been placed in its 
former excellent condition. The race 
track has not been impaired, but gov- 
ernment buildings now dot the inner 
circle of the track. 








Keystone State Farm News 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


The Montgomery county horticul- 
tural association held ‘the annual 
meeting at Norristown with a fair at- 
tendance. Several timely topics were 
discussed, while a display of fruit 
added to the interest of the gathering. 
Various farmers’ meetings were sched- 
uled for December. 

A reaction in the prices of potatoes 
and poultry caused somewhat of a 
surprise among the producers.-. It is 
generally believed that there will be 
a liberal supply of dressed poultry 
during the coming Christmas seasen. 
Philadelphia market shall still have 
valuable decorations in the form of 
genuine fresh eggs quoted at $1 per 
dozen. 

“Marshrats,” commonly designated 
muskrats were soldatthe Harrisburg 
market houses at fancy prices, and the 
sellers took special pains to inform 
buyers that they were not rabbits, 
which they resembled only in appear- 
ance. Good muskrat skins ccmmand 
from 50 cents to $2.50 each, the latter 
named figure being offered for black 
pelts. 

Farmers’ institute managers report 
an increasing and renewed interest on 
the part of farmers, and more espe- 
pecially since the termination of the 
war, and the anticipated early return 
home of the army of loyal farmers’ 
sons. Gov-elect Sproul is a live and 
practical agriculturist, as can be 
judged by a significant remark made 
when discussing probable changes 
among officeholders. He referred to the 
need of “weeders,” but disclaimed 
having intentions to use a “mowing- 
machine.” 

The recent sale of several large and 
valuable farm properties situated in 
southern Pennsylvania at ephenome- 
nally high prices indicate continued 
confidence in future iand values, It 
is clearly evident that some money 








Very early sweet corn 
commands high prices 
and gives quick pref- 
its. Our “CORN 
BOOK” tells you 
how to hurry 
the early 
crop. 





to the experienced farmer. 


and your profits. 


garden fertilizers and ask 











$500.00 Net 
Profit Per Acre 


This is not unusual for market gardeners, but 
how many of your acres gave you a clear cash re- 
turn of that amount last season? ; 
crops for every soil and section which offer big, quick profits 


Why not plan to increase your profits by raising some 
truck crop next year in addition to the staple crops? 


E. Frank Coe’s Fertilizers 


are used by hundreds of successful truck farmers and market gardeners. 
They furnish the right kinds of plant foods to hurry the crop through in 
time for the early market. They will help you increase both your yields 


Our new book “Better Vegetable Growing” combines the practical 
experience of the most successful truck farmers with the latest scientific 
knowledge. You will find the “Planting and Reference” table especially 
helpful in planning next season’s work 
Write today for full information about the E. Frank Coe market 
for your copy of our new book, 
“Better Vegetable Growing.” 


Extra early potatoes bring 
the highest prices. Our 
“POTATO BOOK” 
tells you the va- 
rieties to select 
in order to 
secure an 
early 
crop. 


















There are truck 
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var profiteering is now being 


ade in W 
= in farms and other rural 


javested 
property. 

Tioga Co—Fine fall for farm work. 
Farmers can plow as ground has not 
frozen much. Grea: year to raise 

ie] and feed. Lawrence Hunt raised 
qs) bus of potatoes on one-half acre. 
farmers are busy fall plowing, also 
threshing and pressing hay. Hay is 
$0 p ton, eggs 1c p doz, live hens 
Sc p lb, turkeys 5.c p Ib, butter 7Uc 
p lb, potatoes 0c p bu, soft coal $5.50 
p ton, wood $3 p cord. 

Lackawanna Co—Fall work pretty 
yell cleaned up. Potatoes and apples 
better crops than anticipated. Farm- 
ers’ institutes in this county during 
week of Dec 2 at Madisonville, Tomp- 
tivsville and Newton Center. Speak- 
ers are F. H. Fassett, Prof S. I. Bech- 
jel and E. L. Phillips, who compose a 
yery pleasing trio, and with our coun- 
jy chairman, Horace Seamans, make a 
qusrtet hard to beat. At Tompkins- 
yilie Richard Graves, almost S6 years 
old, was present and enjoyed the ses- 
sions as much as he did 25 years ago. 
Butter is selling at 65¢e p lb, eggs 80 
to ‘We p doz, potatoes $1.60 p bu, ap- 
ples $1 to $1.25 p bu. 


DELAWARE 


Live Stock Developments 
CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT CO, DEL 


One of the most successful sales of 
pure-bred cattle ever held in this 
state was recently held at Homestead 
farm, one mile west of Dover, when 
#former-Judge D. O. Hastings of Wil- 
mington, owner of the farm, sold 41 
registered cattle. His surplus stock 
of Holsteins, including mary Calves, 
were sold for $9435, an average $230 








per head. Judge Hastings retains 32 
head of Holsteins. 

Reports have been received by the 
state live stock sanitary board that 
suggest diseased hogs and cattle have 
been sold for food purposes at public 
bazaar: The board has, therefore, 
adopted notice to be given that no 
swine shall be sold at public bazaar 
unt such animal has been exam- 
jned by an approved veterinarian. 

A number of farmers have pur- 
chased auto trucks and make weekly 
trips to Wilmington, although 50 
miles away, with produce, where they 
receive a higher price than if sold at 
home. Good grade cows bring $100 
to $125 each at auctions. Horses are 
dull sale. 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Successful Fruit Exchange 


W. N. B. 

Members of the Martinsburg fruit 
exchange, 82 in number, have brought 
their organization to a high state of 
who have completed their first year 


received for the crop in the most suc- 


eessful season the exchange has en- 
joved. It is estimated the Berkeley 
county apple crop alone this year 
netted the farmers and orchardists 
between $1,200,000 and $1,500,000, 
The Berkeley county apple crop was 


4000 barrels, 100,000 more than last 
ve ‘ 
In many counties of the state the 
farm boys who are members of the 


clubs are showing their fathers how 
to raise crops. In many of the ex- 
hibits of corn the best ears were those 
shown by the boys ranging in ages 
from 13 to 16 years. This was also 
true of the exhibits of poultry and 
potatoes ° 

Ege laying contests are now under 
Way in all parts of the state. These 
contests are being held by the boy 
and girl members of the poultry clubs 
who haev completed their first year 
of poultry work. The contest began 
Jecember and will continue until 
March 1. Interest is increased in 
many of the counties by the weekly 


publication of the results in the coun- 
ly papers. 

Much progress in the way of main- 
taining strong and virile rural com- 
munities is being achieved through 
the annual scorings, in which two 
communities are arrayed against each 


other. Many of these communities 
exist among the hills of the state, 
containing from 25 to 100 families. 


Many of them do not have the ad- 
Vantages or the chance of larger 
communities, and scorings with talks 
on improvements which can be had, 
do much to aid them to progress. The 
Scoring covers historical, religious, 
educational, domestic, social, political, 
health, agricultural and economic, The 
Scoring just completed at Grangeville, 
Marion county, containing 75 homes, 
shows that community went up 13% 
Points this year. 

Every boy and girl club member 
of Randolph county who completed 

€ year’s work and sent in their 
booklets were guests at a banquet in 
their honor at the home of Mr and 


ir 


te W. G. Wilson in Elkins recently. 


he allair was a most gala one, with 
ape es, songs and other features. 
hide ection with the affair, the ex- 
~ sce of the boys and girls were 
laced 


on display in the Y MC A. 


? Wood Co—Corn nearly all in the 
™b, but not much over half a crop. 


. 


Farmers on bottom land plowing for 


corn for next year. Wheat looks fine. 
Corn selling at $1.50 p bu, hay $30 p 
ton, hogs l5c p Ib, cattle 8 to lle p 
Ib, eggs 6Uc p doz, butter 35c p Ib, 
straw 310 p ton. Much rejoicing for 
close of war, and boys beginning to 
come home. Farmers feel they have 
done their part. 


NEW JERSEY 


Sussex Co—Farmers are receiving 
9c p qt for milk delivered at cream- 
ery. Milch cows selling as high as 
$200. Beef cows from $100 to $150. 
Live turkeys are 40c p lb, eggs 0c p 
doz. Feed for poultry and dairy use 
as high in proportion. Corn a bump- 
er crop, nearly all husked. Scarcity 
of help puts farmers back with work. 
Apple crop is short, selling from $4 to 
$6 p bbl. Some fall plowing done. 
Wages $5 to $4 p day and board. 

Monmouth Co—Farmers are plow- 
ing. Some are hauling rye at $20 p 
ton in sheaf, and are also hauling 
wheat $2.15 on track. “Hay is being 
baied at $28 p ton, alfalfa selling at 
$37 p ton, potatoes $1.25 p bu. Not 
much poultry being handled as yet. 
Heavy pork is 18c p 100 Ibs, milk 94%c 
wholesale at railroad, butter 0c p Ib, 
eggs Tc apiece. Cows high, heifers, 
springers selling at about $125 p head. 
A few are hauling fertilizers at $75 p 
ton. Corn not all husked yet. Game 
scarce. 

Salem Co—Farmers are hauling out 
manure on N Y fields and disking it 
or plowing it in. Some spread manure 
on the asparagus and_e strawberry 
patches. Corn is being husked and 


stover taken care of. Sweet potatoes 
were bringing good prices during holi- 
days, $1.80 to $2.10 p bu. Eggs are 
searce and selling for about SOc p doz. 


MARYLAND 


Washington Co—Farmers have 
corn nearly all in, but yield not as 
good as last year. Some are plowing 
for corn next spring. Growing wheat 
looks fine and will go into winter in 
much better shape than last year. 
Wood is hard to get and very high in 





price. Hogs are selling at 17 and 1c 

p lb. Chickens are 2c p lb, turkeys 

voc, butter fle, eggs tic p doz. 
Somerset Co—Farm work nearer 


done than for several years, due to 
ideal weather, as labor is scarce. Corn 
all husked and crop much better than 
last season. Late potatoes all dug 
some time ago and crop short, due 
to long drouth. Growers are mostly 
holding them for better prices, f 0 b 


price ioc p bu, owing to short crop, 
high price of fertilizers, labor, etc. 


Eggs selling at 6§2c p doz, chickens 
28¢ p lb, pork 20c p Ib, wheat $2.25 
p bu, corn $1.25 p bu. Very few farm 
sales, but well attended. Both imple- 
ments and live stock bring good 
prices. 


Farm Personals 


The New Jersey state college of 
agriculture announces that Harry B. 
Holcombe has been appointed super- 
intendent of farm demonstration for 
Burlington county. He succeeds Philip 
F. Keil, who recently resigned. Mr 
Holcombe is a native of New Jersey 


463 


and was graduated in 1917 from the 
agricultural course at Rutgers college. 
During the past year he has been in 
charge of the farm of Arthur Bris- 
bane at Farmingdale. Mr Holcombe 
undertook the renovation of the ex- 
tensive orchards on this farm, and 
met with marked success, marketing 
an excellent crop of fruit this season. 
His farm experience and training 
would make him well qualified to take 
up the work in Burlington county. 
To the largest collection of old, new 
and original varieties of roses in the 
world, Father George Schoener has 
added 20 grand new varieties during 
the past year. On his experimental 
grounds at Santa Barbara, Cal, he has 
ripened a new apple, pear and plum. 
tiis new glodioli and dahlias make an 
unrivaled display of new colors and 
shapes and greater vigor. The scien- 
tific attainments, practical results of 
high-minded, enthusiasm of this ex- 


pert’s work are worthy of the com- 
mendation they have received. 

Prof I. H. Newell, formerly in 
charge of irrigation reclamation for 


the government, offers a sound word 
of warning against the present craze 
to send soldiers back to the lan@ in- 
discriminately. He thinks the com- 
bination of “farm experience, health, 
strength, some money and desire to 
go back to the land may not be found 
in more than “i of the returning 
soldiers.” Why not show gratitude to 


in more than 5% of the returning 
tablish a home or industry in some 
other line besides tilling the soil? 


Newell points out that throughout the 
newer parts of America at least three 
settlers in succession attempt to de- 
velop a farm before one succeeds. 
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labor and 56 cents of fuel. 


gations confirm these figures, 
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Those dairymen who realize how 
greatly milk flow is increased by 
James Drinking Cups are reaping 
huge profits on their investment. 

Reports based on milk records 
of 27 herds, 739 cows, show an 
average increase per cow per day 
of 2.45 lbs. (490 Ibs. per season, 
which at $3.50 totals $17.15) and 
a saving each winter of $2.50 in 


Other reports and other investi- 


Write today for booklet giving 
full details regarding James Cups 
and the James Free Tria] Offer. 


= a See em ee 8 ee mee SO on 

Send free book on barn planning, ventilation and 
equipment. 
---cows. I hope to build........remodel..cacees 
about...... ee-ees Aminterested in Stalls (), Stanchions { ). 
Carriers (), Drinking Cups ( ), Ventilators {), Steel Pens(), 
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— James Cups — 
Make More Milk 
Save Work and Fuel 


Four billion pounds more milk— 


$140,000,000 added profits—may be had 
this winter by farmers in the principal dairy 
states, simply by watering cows properly. 

That’s a sensational statement, but it’s simple 
fact, proven by many cow testing and other milk records, 

Water—the simplest means of increasing milk yields, 
that element whichis almost as free as air yet as important 
as high priced feed—is usually disregarded by dairymen. 


Other James inventions that in- 
crease milk yields, save labor and 
save feed are the Mor-Milk cow 
Stalls, stanchions, mangers, venti- 
lators; James steel pens for cows, 
calves, bulls, sheep and hogs; 
manure, feed and milk can carriers; 
Swinging cranes; bull staffs; floor 
Scrapers; supporting columns; and 
horse stable fixtures, 

Ask for 320 page book—“The 
Jamesway”—telling all about these 
inventions, ebout barn planning 
and James free barn plan service. 

Let Jamesequipment solve your 
barn problems— mail coupon now. 


Ft.Atkinson.wWisa 
BimiraN. Ww 


Labor Saving Barn Equipment 


Also James Barn Magazine (free), 
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The Latest Markets 


AOU TTT 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 









LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or -—Wheat -—Corn -——Oatse—, 
Spot 1918 1917 1918 WIT 1918 1917 
Chicago seeese 2.20 1,40 1.82 75% -e% 

New York 2.30 1.62% L83 84 

BOSOM = caeeee 2.18 1.67 83 39 

St Louis ° 2.18 1.40) «61.67 75 "79% 

Minneapolis .. 2.21% 2.17 139 61.75 .70 74% 
United States food administration ‘‘fair prices’ 

control the wheat market Above quotations are for 


spring. No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
No 1 bard white No 2 wheat, 
under No 1, The government 
of any other grain. 


No 1 northern 
winter, No 1 durunn, 
Se lower; No Ze 
has not fixed the price 

Little 
in corn, 
reaching 


been developed 
western crop 
only moder- 


inter rest has 
the splendid 
the market in 


ate dimensions and values at times 
higher. No 5 yel corn sold at Chi- 
cago at $1.46 p bu, and No 3 yellow 
corn at N Y at 1,62, with a nominal 
price here; rye 1.75, ‘and feeding bar- 
ley 1.05@1.0S, Corn goods were 
rather dull, white corn flour 8.50 p 
bbl, clean whole corn 8.50, coarse 
cornmeal 7.50 

The Dec or final govt estimate on 
corn showed a loss of 165,000,000 bus 
from the preliminary estimate, attrib- 
uted largely toa determined reduc- 
tion of over 6,000,000 acres probably 
the result of drouth in the southwest 
last summer. The report was given 
bullish interpretation in trade circles, 
and was accountable for some of the 
upturn, which was not fully main- 
tained. The oats market was fairly 
well supported owing to a realization 
that export requirements will continue 
large. At Chicago, standard oats were 
quotable around 74e p bu, and at New 


York S2@ Sik 


Wheat and the Price Guarantee 


With the conclusion of the war, in- 
creased attention is given the wheat 
situation, not only of the immediate 
present, but of next vear. The mar- 
ket would doubtless be very weak but 
for the government's support While 
it will be some time before ocean 
shipping is entirely normal, the very 
fact of released grain carriers results 
in surplus from Australia, Argentina, 
ete, secking European markets. It will 
doubtless be many weeks before much 
of that grain from the southern hemi- 
sphere arrives in Europe Meanwhile 
there is the old urgency which is be- 
ing met by lib ral exports of bread- 
stuffs from the US and Canada to the 
peoples of Europe in this reconstruc- 
tion period 

Ry recent presidential proclamation 
all interests are assured that the gov- 
ernment guarantee will continue and 
apply to all wheat harvested in the U 
S during ‘1! and offered for sale be- 
fore June 1, ‘20 Potentially, this 
may apply to a winter and _ spring 
wheat harvest in ‘1 of a billion bush- 
els and upwards Estimates indicate 

cost to the federal government, anda 
this means cost to taxpayers, of any- 

here from one-half to one billion 
dollars to keep this pledge That is 
to savy, were there no wheat guaran- 
tee, the wheat market would be gov- 


international 
will be con- 


erned largely by the 
price in ‘1! This in turn 





trolled by the volume of the crop 
Large areas of wheat have been sown 
in Europe this fall. There will doubt- 
less be a considerable acreage seeded 
next spring; Argentina will begin to 
harvest 1 new crop within a_ few 
weeks, its surplus available fi hu- 
rope, equally so that from Australia 
and India 

There is thus much wheat in pros- 
pect for next year If } pric 
abroad were to sink sharply from tl 
present level only the goverament 
guarantee could keep the price up in 
the US. If milling operat “thi 
country are conducted on i large 
scale next season this should Ip to 
dispel the shortage in middling bran 
and shorts Just now gristmill by 
products are about as diflicult to ob- 
tain tn carlots as at any time the past 
summer and fall, nd price on ime 
continue largely nominal At New 
York quotations include western bran 
somewhere around $36.75 p ton, mid- 
dlings 38.75, rve middlinegs 51.40. bar- 
lev 18.50, hominy feed 64, gluten feed 
(0.25, linseed meal 56.50, cottonseed 
meal 63.75. 

GENERAL MARKETS 

Unless otherwise stated. quotations in all tances 
are whole le They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store warehouse 
car or dock From tl eountry consignees must 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
small way to the bt * trade and to retailers an 
advance is weually se red Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher 

Apples 

At New York, continued firmness 
noted, particularly for bright colored 
fruit of favorite varieties. Spitzen- 
burg, York Imperial and King $6@8 
p bbl, Baldwin 4.50@7.50, fey Mac- 
Intosh 8@9.50, mixed lots 3.50@6. 

Beans 

To answer the inquiry of a north- 

ern subscriber, and other interest- 


the market for field 


ed growers, 


such 


oi icy 


beans has been a very disappointing 
one with no great promise in sight. 
The acreage was large in N Y and 
Mich, two of the leading states, and a 
good many beans were «lso grown in 
N E. The harvest was not very sat- 
isfactory; the rate of yield. was small. 
Early harvested were better in quality 
than late, many damaged by rains. 
This is true particularly of N Y and 
Mich. In some important bean grow- 
ing towns the yield was only 4 to 5 
bus p acre. 

In recent years our older middle 
and eastern states have been obliged 
to meet the sharpest kind of competi- 


tion from Cal, For many years the 
leader in lima beans, that state is now 
also an enormous producer of the 


small white beans, also a big produc- 
tion of pinto beans in the west and 
southwest, these produced at low cost. 
In such wholesale markets as Bos- 


ton and New York beans have 
been slow sale all fall. Rtcent 
purchases by the govt are probably 
for export to France. There is at 
present no life in the regular export 
trade, but with the hope for improved 


ocean shipping conditions there ought 
to be a wider outlet for domestic 
beans. This may possibly prove help- 
ful to values later in the winter. It 
appears probable in this connection 
that the increasing imports of beans 
from the orient, a feature of the last 
two or three seasons, is bound to con- 
tinue. 

At New the government is 
still buying, mostly Cal and oriental, 
ieaving the domestic markets dull. 
Marrow beans $12.25@12.%0) p 100 Ibs, 
pea and medium 10.25@10.50, Japa- 
nese beans Cal pink 8 


around 10.50, 
AS.0, red marrow 9.25@11, red kid- 
ney 


York, 


11.50@ 12.4 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, market quiet. Some 

business in export apples, and feeling 

one of firmness. Choice of fancy 
evap apples 15@17c p Ib. 


Dressed Meats 


At New York, veal in ample supply 
at 24@27c p lb, with common or 
heavy 15@1Se, dressed hogs 20@24e, 


roasting pigs 28@35c, hothouse lambs 


S104 14 p carcass. 


ges 


At New York, market only moder- 
ately active and somewhat unsettled, 
full prices obtainable for best stock. 
Extra firsts and fresh gathered 71@ 


73 p doz, guaranteed fresh stock from 
nearby henneries 93@95c for white, 
and SO0@ Se for brown. 
Fresh Fruits 

The upturn in cranberry prices has 
been a matter of great satisfaction to 
growers as have held on until 
Speculative holding is always a 
risky business and often works out 
poorly. But this year the market for 
cranberries has been firmer in early 
Dec than at any time yet. Late Cape 
Cod varieties continue to advance, 
reaching a general range of $14@16 p 
bbl in leading wholesale markets, and 
for N J grown as high as 17. 

At New York, cranberries have 
reached the highest price of the sea- 


now, 


son. Choice to fey Cape Code late 
varieties $16@20 p bbl, N Y berries 
1@4.50 p bu crate, Jersey late 15@ 
1S.) p bbl. Keifer pears 7@9. 

Nuts 


nuts $4@6 p 
chest- 


At New York, hickory 
bu, black walnuts 2.25@2.75, 
nuts not quoted. 

Ilay 

At New York, the market has 
lacked animation under fair supplies, 
particularly of the medium’ grades 
which were inclined to weakness. No 1 
timothy in carloads S36@38, No 2 34@ 
, light clover, mixed 4@ 56, 
mixed 20@52 straw 


clover, tou, rye 


No 1 
Was 
Poultry 
At New York, trade 
ume of business is larg 
cent prices. Chickens 
w, fowls 25@We, ducks 
poultry in ample supply and 
weaker. Fresh killed, dry- 
turkeys 358@44e p lb ad w, 
western chickens 40@46c, 
290@35¢e, Phila and L I 
western fowls 32@ 


vet vol- 
about re- 
@25¢ p |b 1 
30 @33e. 


quiet, 











yressed 
market 
pac ke d 
milk fed 
Va chickens 
broilers iS 4 


oe, 


Potatoes 
York, the recent slight im- 
has been continued, yet 
market quiet, with Me stock $2.300@ 
2.75 p 100 Ibs, L T 2.85@5.50, western 
and N Y 2.15@2.40, No 1 sweet pota- 

toes 1.50@2.50 p bskt. 


At New 
provement 


Onions 


York, Syipnens 
$1.50@2.25 p 


yel- 
red 


noted, 
100 Ibs. 


At New 
low onions 
1.75 @ 2.50. 

Vegetables 


At New York, seasonable varieties 
in ample supply. Such winter vege- 
tables as beets and parsnips sold at 


$2.50@5.00 p bbl, turnips $1.50@2.25, 
hubbard squash $1.25@1.75, carrots 
$1.50@2.25, hothouse cucumbers $2@ 
8.25 p doz, parsley $1.50@2.25 p 100 


bunches. 
Wool 


Surplus wool now held by the war 
dept is to be sold at auction; not all 
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at once, but as the trade can absorb 
it. A minimum reserve price is to 
be fixed. Large quantities of raw wool 
are still to go to Europe for use of 
relief organizations. 





Bring Another Suit 


The seller and purchaser disagreed 
as to the number of cattle which 
were included in a sale for a certain 
price. The seller employed an attor- 
ney and brought suit, but failed be- 
cause the given name of the defend- 
ant was incorrect in the papers. What 
can the seller do?—{D. A. W., New 
York, . 

As he has employed an attorney he 
will undoubtedly give the information 


desired, but will say, however, that 
another suit can be be brought. 
Can Pay W Whole 3 Mortgage 

A person gave a mortgage, payable 
a certain amount or more each year. 
He now desires to pay the whole, but 
the mortgagee refuses to accept it. 
What can the owner do?—[{W. B., 
New York. 


As the mortgage provides the own- 


er can pay more, he can pay it all ag 
any time. If the mortgagee continue 
to refuse to accept payment, suit can 
be brought against him for the pure 
pose of compelling him to discharge 
the mortgage. 





Must Have Consent 
Can an electric light company 
poles on a person’s land 
consent, and if it has a right of 
along the line on land of an adjoinin 
owner, can it trim trees over the line 
(J. R. B., Pennsylvania. 6s 


The company has no right to place 
poles On a person’s-land without his 


pla 
without his 





consent. It can cut branches off trees 
even with the division line, but no 
more. 

Wheat flour substitutes held by 


anyone may be tendered in carlots tg 
the U S grain corporation, now th; at 
the ban is off the use of wheat floyr 

An advance is announced of s? D 
ton in the price of Buffalo corn glut t 
owing to the heavy demand. 





es 





YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 


FAR jiu A] EXCH . NGE 





7 


Where our readers can find a quick market for. 
anything and everything that any farmer or ot 
son may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
or securing help or finding work. 
Six Cents a Word 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST * 
815 Fourth Ave., New York City 











AND POULTRY 


TURKEYS 
Toms, $10; 
Order 


EGGS 


MAMMOTH BRONZE 

pure-bred, choice stock 

Toulouse geese, either sex, $5. 
KETCH, Cohocton, N Y 


SINGLE COMB Rhode Island Red 
and $5. Farm raised. Six years’ careful 
7 order early. W. D. HUTCHISON, 
a. 


From large, 
hens, $6. 
now. WM 








cockerels, $3 
breeding. 
Claysville, 





the hardy 
stamp. 


PURE BRED Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
kind. Satisfaction guaranteed. Enclose 
I. A. WHEELER, R D 2, Massena, N Y 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—Fine 
stock. Pure bred sable and white Collie 
JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Mammoth 
keys. Handsomely marked. JAMES 
Montrose, Pa. 


GOOD LARGE TOULOUSE GEESE. $5 apiece be- 
Sr, December 25. I. LEE MeCOLLUM, Youngstown, 





large 
puppies, 





Bronze _ tur- 
LONERGAN, 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


FREE-—Large dressed doll or complete flys) ht 
given for selling 24 flag pins, 10c each. HALST} ED'g 
STORE, 110 Main, Torrington, Ct. 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK — 


ST BERNARD PUPPIES CHEAP. A» eal 
Christmas gift for a youth or companion fi: Id, 
and most reliable watch-dogs. EXCELSIOR KEN. 
NELS, Waterloo, WN Y. 


PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS, $6. Bred feria, 
$15. EL. BRITON FARM, Darlington, Md 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


MY ORIGINAL CREATIONS have been reengni: 
and praised by floricultural and horticultural « 
in this and foreign countries. Gladioli bu 
new varieties, $1 dozen; dahlias, $1.25 doze: 
New Century, show and decorative kinds. A 




















of new apples, pears, peaches, apricots, 1 irine 
50¢ to $1 each; some most promising. Where pea hea 
thrive, my new combination fruit should do well: $% 
per tree; unites flavor of peach and apricot. has 4 
stone, looks like apricot. Japanese maples, flower ng 


cherries, four to five feet high, $1 each in lots of 





five. Postage prepaid on small lots, REV GEO 
SCHOENER, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT. peanuts, coconuts 
palmetto plants, southern ferns, direct from where 
they grow. Eces for hatching. W. D. EMPIE, 


Box 247, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


MISCELI LANEOUS 


KODAKERS—Special 8 x 10 royal 
largement from your favorite negative, 





bromide en- 
50 cents. Old 











photos copied and enlarged to 8 x 10 size, one dollar. 
Post cards, kodak work, wholesale, retail. INTER- 
STATE PHOTO SERVICE, 124 West 65th Street, 
New York City. 

PROVEN CURE FOR SCOURS in young calves 
Cost# quarter at any drug store. Guarantecd. Pre- 
scription 50c, stamps or coin. Refunded if it fails 
a BRYANT, Meadowbrook Farms, Little 

Valley, N Y. 

LEAKY RUBBERS, cuts in automobile tires. Mend 
them yourself with Treado, a prepared rubber. Re- 
quires no cement, heat or patches. 5 can. 
TREADO MFG CO, 42 Dwight Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 

100 FINE WHITE ENVELOPES, your return name 


postpaid The. 
Beebe, Vt 


and address printed on _ corner, 
Samples free. PRINTER HOWIE, 


TOBACCO—Kentucky’s 
or smoking, two pounds, $1; 
pote. JOHN BUCHANAN & 

y. 





best natural leaf, chewing 
seven pounds, $3; post- 
SONS, Morganfield, 





AFRICAN TOULOU Pa White China geese. 


J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, 


“JESSIE REY- 





~ COLORED MUSCOVYS “$4 pair 
NOLDS, Petersburg. N Y. 

WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS. Cc. M. 
WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allow poultry and egg advertisers to 








use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 
HONEY 


EXTRACTED BrCKW HE AT HONEY—F O B my 
$13 


station, 60 pound can, : ten pound pails, $2.50. 
Delivered in secon 3 tal zon e. 12 pounds, $3.40; 
50 RA Y C. WILCOX, R 4, Ithaca, 


third zone, $3 
N Y. 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


HIDES AND FURS 


WANTED—Skunk, opossum, musk- 
rats and all other furs. Special prices, liberal grad- 
ing. Goods held separate. Prompt remittance. T 
pay express charges. Best of reference. A. J. 
HOPKINS, Buyer of raw furs and ginseng, Hor- 
nerstown, N J. 


WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and kindred lines, also 





RAW _ FURS 














furs. Prompt _and fair returns. Write for tags. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE LEATHER COMPANY, 
Seranton, Pa 
LIVE STOCK 

FOR SALE-—-Yearling bull. one-half white. straight 
and thrifty. Sired by son of the $15,000 bull. Dam, 
14 pound junior two year old. Price $100, registered 
and transferred, f o bh Solsville. Also highly bred 
bull calf at a bargain. MADISON LAKE STOCK 
FARM, Solsville, NY. 
eeOR SALE Persian sheep which produce coats 
we re_ tl eal; also wool and mutton. 
rR. ‘NK "GREGORY, “Mt Vision, N Y. 

SHEEP Cotswold, Lincoln, Shropshire. All regis- 
tered, with papers. (Rams and ewes.) LEROY 
KUNEY, Adrian, Mich. 





HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES. by 30-pound sires, 
out of large producing dams. SPRINGDALE FARM, 
Wyalusing, Pa. 








CHESTER WHITE PIGS, thoroughbreds, for sale. 
ALLAN R. MORTON, Ashville, N Y. 
OLAND CHINAS—Bred “Y pigs, quality. 


SMITH & DESELMS, A, Scio, O. 


from farmer. 
Villag Erie 


WANTED—Car 
State price. R. 
County, Pa. 


alfalfa hay direct 
W. BURGER, Mill 





HAY—tTimothy, 
Quote grades and 
Del. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy, 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 


mixed and alfalfa. by car! 
prices. V. RB. ALLEN, S: 











225-ACRE FARM, $7262—In leading corn county. 











100 acres machine worked dark loam tillas 7 
pasture; estimate@® 1000 cords wood; 125 bearing 
apple trees, fine selection other fruit; two-story, 
eight-room house, good repair, running water 0- 
cow basement barn, granary. poultry hou 0 
inches rain annually. Nearby farmer makes 80 to 
100 bushels shelled corn to acre yearly. Widow's 
low price $7262, part down. If taken soon, she 
includes cows, poultry, potatoes, wheat, cor ticeer we 

r 


and tools, including pota — 
Details page 59, Strout’s Big Catalog Ba 

states. Copy mailed free. Dept 1096, E. A Stott 
FARM AGENCY, 150 Nassau Strect, N Y. 


YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. Rich lands and 
business opportunities offer you independenc« Arm 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 

enty years to pay; $2000 loan in improvements. of 
ready-made farms. Loan of live stock. Taxes aver 


wood, machinery 











age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on prove- 
ments, personal property or live stock. 30% vd i r vets, 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. Exce! nt cli- 





live stock prove it. Sp« 

Write for free 
Superintende: “ 
517 Ninth Arenue, 


mate—crops and 
seekers’ fare certificates. 
ALLAN CAMERON, General 
Branch, Canadian Pacifico Railway, 
Calgary, Alberta 


WOULD _ SELL YOUR FARM if you. 
price? Sell direct; no commissions. Particu 
CHARLES RENIC H, G45, Woodstock, Ml. 


‘bo klets. 
d 








t your 
rs free 





rent farm for third ext 


WANTED—To cperienced 
JIM MATTIX, Reute = 


farmer. References. 
Assumption, Ill. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


A seaen Place for Employers and Employe?s 
on farms or in homes , 


M ALE HELP WANTED 








HUNDREDS U S GOVERNMENT JOBS_ epee te 
farmers—-men, women, girls. Commence $95 = a 4 
a employment. Common education sub 
cient Vrite immediately for free list positions oe? 


FR! (NKTIN INSTITUTE, Dept A 40, Rochester, NY: 
AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED to sell condensed flavors Bas 
tubes. Ten times stronger than bottle extrac 
Good pay. THAYER, 165, Williamsburg, Mass. 


- ood 
$40 PER MONTH AND EXPENSES paid & 
men for taking orders. Steady work. PROTECT TIVE 

NURSERIES, Geneva, N Y. 
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‘LIVE STOCK MARKETS . 
qgest QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
LAt “oMPARED WITH, ONE YEAB AGO 











‘ -Hogs- -— Sheep — 
it {918 1917 {918 1919 
. $19.75 $14.35 $17.90 $16.15 $10.75 $13.00 
age ae 18.50 ta oO eT 10.00 11.5 
17.75 14.25 17.70 17.15 9.50 12. 

50 13.75 17.65 17.10 9.50 12. 
16.00 17.55 17.65 10.00 12, 


— 
Ib -Cattle- 
per 100108 918 








SRKS 


mittsbure! eee 17.5 
pe city e+ 19.50 
At New York, medium to prime 
steers opened firm, others slow and 
parely steady, good cows and heifers 
15@25¢c lower, common an@ medium 
cows in fair demand and steady. Lat- 
er in the week steers slow, good to 
prime steady; cows in liberal receipt 
and weak to 2c lower. Market 
closed slow and 15@25c lower on 
everything. Common to prime steers 
sold at $9.50 @ 18.75 p lbs, oxen 
g2)@14, bulls 6@10.50, cows 4.00@ 
li, a few extra dry-fed bulls and 
cows exceed quotations. Market 
opened steady for veals, other calves 
weak, later veals continued steady, 
with choice scarce, grassers and 
coarse heavy calves dull and lower. 
Common to prime veals 15@21 p 100 
Ibs, culls 10@14.50, fed calves S@ 
950, grassers 6@7, yearlings 5@6. 
Sheep steady at the opening, lambs 
firm to 25¢c higher on limited arrivals. 
later sheep quiet and steady for top 
grades, inferior slow and generally 
easier, Jambs firm and closed 15@ 25c 








higher. Common to prime sheep $6@ 
W p 100 Ibs, culls 4.50@5.50, com- 
mon to prime lambs 13.50@15.85, 


culls 9@11, top for N Y lambs 15.85, 
He s ruled steady, closing un- 
changed. Prime N Y and Pa _ hogs, 
medium to fairly heavy, 18 p 100 Ibs, 
pigs and lights (under 110 Ibs) 17@ 
17.40, roughs 16. 
The Horse Market 

Business was confined mainly to 
seasoned horses. Quite a few of 
these continue to be bought by out- 
of-town buyers for shipment back to 
the country, something unusual at 
this time of year. They can prob- 
ably be wintered there more cheaply 
than in the city, and will be held for 
the spring trade. Prices ruled weak, 
fair to good heavy drafters $300 @ 400 
p head, second-hand dc 200@250, 
chunks 175@250, second-hand gen- 
eral purpose horses 50@ 150. 

The price of hogs for Jan is to be 
continued on the same basis as in Dee 
and Nov; that is, $17.50 p 100 Ibs at 
Chicago. This conclusion was reached 


at a recent meeting of the food ad- 
ministration, live stock and packing 
interests. Throwouts are to include 


pigs under 150 Ibs. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTEB PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
1S.. mo 6S 69 
Wn7.. 1 48 46 
ING... 40 39 41 
Butter 


At New York, something of a con- 
test has been developed between buy- 
ers and sellers, owing to the very high 
price level which has meant that best 
creameries must go over the retail 


counter above 7VWe. A somewhat 
easier tone was developed, yet offer- 
ings not large so far as fresh makes 
were concerned. Cold storage stocks 


are pushed out at the limit of profit 
permitted and are scarcely quotable in 
the regular way. Fresh cmy scoring 
higher than extra 9% @70%c p Ib, 
firsts 64@6S8e, lower grades 55@60c, 
packing stock 40@44c. 
Cheese 
At New York, further firmness pre- 
vailed under moderate offerings, and 
holders of fresh made asking former 
quotations. Fresh flats and twins 37@ 
osc p lb, held do 32%,@36l4c, ¥ A 39 
@40c, skims 22@28c. 





The Milk Market 
_ At New York, there is a falling off 
in consumptive demand, in some 
measure to be credited to the high 


Price of milk, and an increase in pro- 
duction, also credited in the same 
¢aus The result is a growing sur- 
plus, cod administration rates for 
grade B to the producer in jhe 150- 
mile zone are $4.06 p 100 Ibs for 3% 
n 30 or approximately 9.13c p qt 
for 3.6%, and 4.46 for 4%. 





Increasing Provision Supplies—Two 
things seem to be clear, says the an- 
nual report of the secretary of agricul. 
ture: One is, for a considerable period 
the world will have need of a larger 





Supply than normal of ’certain live 
stock, and especially of fats. Indica- 
ions are that the increase of 15% in 
bork production over 1917 asked for 
Vill be realized; poultry and eggs also 
show a material increase. 

About 40,000 Tons Potash is the 
fomestic production for 1918. The 


fotal amount of actual potassium im- 
ported in the 10 years prior to the war 
averaged about 200,000 tons annually. 
It ‘S now seriously proposed to pro- 
hibit the import of foreign potash salts 
80 as to encourage this country to in- 





crease its domestic supply, which is to- 
day hardly one-fifth the amount need- 
ed. In order to do this farmers will 
have to pay 20 or 25 cents a pound 
for actual potassium as against 4 or 5 
cents under pre-war conditions. To 
do this potatoes will have to sell at $2 
a bushel and other products in pro- 
portion. 





The Area Under Food Crops in 1918 
was almost 40 million acres above a 
five-year average previous to the war. 
The total as returned by the depart- 
ment of agriculture exceeded 246,000,- 
000 acres against 213,000,000 grown in 
the first year of the war. Counting 
the crops indicated and adding thereto 
cotton, hay, tobacco and flax, the total 
1918 area exceeded 356,000,000 acres 
against 319,000,000 acres in 1914, 


Big Year for Land Banks—Loans 
have been made by the federal land 
banks to farmers, the aggregate 
amount of 119 million dollars during 
the past year, according tosthe report 
of the secretary of agriculture. It will 
be recalled these loans are distributed 
th-ough 12 federal land bank distircts. 
The number of farm loan associations 
has almost doubled in 10 months, 
total number chartered up to Sep- 


€ 


tember 30 exceeding 3500. 
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Tobacco Buyers < till Shy 

The dull cigar leaf tobacco market 
prevailing for the past several weeks 
continues. Buyers are making few of- 
fers, and those at far lower prices 
than prevailed early in the season. 
Growers are not so disturbed as one 
might expect. They believe that so 
fine a crop as that of 1918 will be 
wanted at paying prices; that the ex- 
port situation -will improve if it 
changes at all; that returning soldiers 
will rapidly replace shortage of cigar- 
makers if there ever was such; that 
imports are a mere bagatelle; that 
exports are tremendous; that buyers 
are simply trying to stampede the 
market; and finally growers seem to 
believe that the thing to do is sit tight 
rather than _ sacrifice 1918S crop at 
prices below cost of production. 

Producers know there is a heavy 
demand, domestic and foreign, at in- 
creased retail prices; further that the 
trade started 1918 season with a very 
short supply. A detailed review will 
appear in American Agriculturist next 
week. 





Some tobacco sold early on the 


ground; some damage by frost. No 
buyers in the market since harvest. 


Such tobacco as was sold at that time 


commanded 30@35c p Ib.—I[G. D. A, 
Fulton, N Y. 
The crop is good and clean, free 


from shed or pole rot. Some stripping 
has been done, but no buyers yet, 
therefore no prices. Last year most 
of the crop sold around 30c, now 
packers are trying to hammer prices. 
I do not see how growers can stand 
this as labor is very high and so with 
fertilizer and everything that goes in- 
to producing crop of tobacco.—[E, B., 
Carlisle, O. 

Imports of leaf tobacco from Dutch 
East Indies in Sept, ’18, were 969, 
Ibs, compared with 637,000 lbs same 
month one year earlier. These are 
the latest figures available. 

Manufacturers of cigars in Oct, lat- 
est official figures available, were 608 
millions, compared with 752 millions 
the same month one year ago. 


Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the, meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 

Conference of farmers who favor government owner- 
ship and operation of transportation and communica- 
tion, also of the packing industry, will be held at 
Washington, Jan 7-8. It is called by the society of 
equity and affiliated organizations. 

National live stock assn, Denver, Col, Jan 21-23 
National wool growers’ assn, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Jan 16-18 
N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Rochester, N Y, 
Jan 14-16, "19 
Western N Y hort soc, Rochester, N Y, 


Jan 14-16 
Ohio’s farmers’ week, Jan 6-11 
Pa dept of agri, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24, "19 
Pa state hort soc, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
Pa dairymen’s assn, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
Pa breeders’ assn, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 


Pa potato growers’ assn, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
Pa potato show, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
N Y state grange, Lockport, N Y, Feb 4-8 


Poultry Shows 
New York 
Madison Square Garden show, Jan 24-28, 1919 
« Ohio 


Jan 7-18, 1919 

Dee 30, 1918-Jan 5, 1919 
Jan 2-6, 1919 

Dec 31-Jan 5, 1919 

Jan 7-11, 1919 

Jan 6-11, 1919 

Jan 13-18, 1919 


Jan 13-18, 1919 


Dayton. 
Lancaster 
Oak Harbor, 
Sandusky, 
Pennsylvania 
Johnstown. 
New Kensington, 
Pittsburgh 
West Virginia 
Huntington, 
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Stock Shippers Attention! 


Senator Cummins has just offered a 
bill in the senate providing for the 
restoration of the suspension powers 
of the Interstate commerce commis- 
sion. This is of great importance to 
the shippers in the country. 

Congress provided in the railroad 
control] bill fur retaining the final ju- 
risdiction over rates, rules and regu- 
lations in the Interstate commerce 
commission, giving the commission 
power to review orders of the presi- 
dent and set them aside where unrea- 
sonable. However, the bill went farther, 
and provided that when the president 
initiated any .rate or regulation 
the same should beccme effective at 
once and not be subject to suspension. 
This has resulted in great confusion. 
Wholesale charges in regulations and 
rates have been instituted without any 
hearing before disinterested tribunals. 
Other changes of a like character are 
now pending. 

It is a poor rule that does not work 
both ways. When a shipper wants a 
rate reduction or a rule relaxed, he 
files his petition with the commission 
and before anything is done a hearing 
is had and the order rendered either 
favorable or unfavorable to his posi- 
tion. Under present practice, if a 
railroad wants to secure an advance? 
or increase the burden on the shipper 
all it has to do is to tile the tariff and 
it becomes effective immediately with- 
out investigation. ‘This is unjust, un- 
fair and out of harmony with our 
whole system of procedure in this 
country. Shippers throughout the 
entire nation should unite in demand- 
ing the immediate restoration of the 
suspension powers of the Interstate 
commerce commission. 

There might have been some justifi- 
cation for eliminating the suspension 
powers of the commission while the 
war was in progress. The grounds 
urged in support of the measure was 
the necessity for immediate action 
without delay to investigate. Assur- 
ance was given members of congress 
that if the bill was passed in that 
manner the power to initiate rates 
without investigation would only be 
exercised on emergency matters, that 
this wouldoccur on veryrare occasions, 
However, the situation has so devel- 
oped that the power to so _ initiate 
rates is being exercised constantly in 
all parts of the country, affecting all 
kinds and classes of rates. Some pro- 
posals now pending are of a revolu- 
tionary character. The war has 
ceased. The argument which prevailed 
during the progress of hostilities no 
longer is applicable. The emergency 
has ceased to exist. We should im- 
mediately return to normal conditions. 

Officers of the National live stock 
shippers’ protective league have taken 
the initiative suggesting this legisla- 
tion and are going to excrt all the in- 


fluence they have to secure its pas- 
sage. We suggest that all interested 
shippers should immediately wire or 


write their congressmen and also com- 
municate immediately with Senator 
Cummins, so that he may know how 
thoroughly the shippers are behind 
him in this effort.—[National Live 
Stock Shippers’ Protective League. 





Ohio Sale a Success 


D. H. Driesbach of Kingston, O, 
Duroc hog breeder writes: “My 
public sale, held on Nov §&, was large- 
ly attended, and was a success; 64 
head sold for $4396.50, or an average 
per head of $67.4. The Orion 
Cherry King sow sold for $300, going 
to the Fashion Plate herd, Greenfield, 
Ind. My adv in the American Agri- 
culturist has been the means of my 
selling quite a lot of Duroes through- 
out the eastern and southern states. 
[E. A. 





Two-Year-Old Makes 20 Pounds 

G. S. V. Andrews of Clove Valley 
stock farm, lLagrangeville, N  /Y, 
breeder of Holsteins, writes: ‘Well, 
I made 20 pounds on the two-year-old 
—20.38, to be exact—from 4838.7 
pounds of milk, 65 pounds in one day, 
20.06 on the 11-year-old cow, 20.62 on 
another and 19.75 from the 515 pounds 
of milk on the feur-year-old. This 
last cow went better than a 20-pound 
gait for six days, but on Thanksgiving 
day it was .rainy, and she dropped 
back. Pretty good for just coming 
from the sale ring, and dry less than 
three weeks.—[E. A. H. 





Berkshire Offerings 
Thornliebank farms of. Glen Spey, 
Y, number among their recent 
Berkshire sales several sons of their 


junior herd sire, Thornliebank’s 
Rival. These young boars have gone 


to herds where their influence for a 
general improvement of the breed 
will be felt. Thornliebank’s Rival is 
a boar of exceptional merit as a breed- 
er. Fifty sows and gilts farrowed to 
this boar’s service last spring and 
averaged over eight pigs to the litter. 
The demand for his sons and daugh- 
ters has been steady, and several 
daughters are to be retained for the 
Thornliebank herd. 

During the past two weeks, the fol- 
lowing customers have received the 
offspring of this sire: 

R. W. White, Goshen, N Y. 

Julius Schmid, Montgomery, N Y. 

lL. J. Mosher, St Johnsville, N Y. 

H. C. Korones, Liberty, N Y. 

Charles Love, North Mehoopany, Pa. 

C,. L. Hainle, Cohocton Center, N Y. 

To several of the above customers, a 
complete foundation herd has been 
sent, and in three cases, the animals 
sent were all sired by the above boar, 
and the new owners will follow 
Thornliebank farms in line breeding 
the blood of this remarkable sire.— 
({E. A. H. 





Good Showing of Percherons 
Thomas M. Clark, manager of Del- 
chester farms of Edgemont, Pa, writes: 
“Possibly you have heard of the 
grand clean-up our Percherons made 


at Wilmington, Trenton and _ the 
Percheron breeders’ show, held at 


Columbus. At’Trenton and Wilming- 
ton we won all the championships in 
the mare and stallion classes; also 
had great success at Columbus, where 
we won senior grand championship, 
stallion, junior grand championship 
with our two-year-old stallion, Quan- 
ton,and the grand championship mare, 
with Kokasse. I expect big things of 
our two-year-old stallion at the inter- 
national.”—[k. A. HH. 


E. H. Knapp & Son of Fabius, N Y, 
who have one of the leading herds of 
Holstein cattle in the east, write: ‘We 
are pleased to report that a goodly 
portion of sales from the Greenwood 
stock farm came through our adver- 
tisement in the American Agricultur- 
ist. We are also pleased to report 
that one of the first daughters of our 
senior herd sire to be tested at full 
age has recently made over 37 pounds 
butter in seven days. This is in keep- 
ing with the wonderful breeding of 
our sire, King Lunde Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, who is a son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs, out of the noted cow, 
Lunde Korndyke, who gave 120 pounds 
milk in one day, 101.0 pounds per day 
for 100 days.—|E. A. BH. 





H. E. Tener, owner of the Walnut 
Grove farm of Washingtonville, N Y, 
writes: “Walnut Grove farm reports 
the following sales of milking Short- 
horns: A roan bull calf to Edwin Fa- 
lencer of Stroudsburg, Pa, a roan bull 
calf to H. M. Smith of Washington- 
ville, N Y, two imported in dam 
heifers to George Molanson of Inter- 
vale, N H, a white bull calf to Cc. L. 
Rye of Avalon, Wis. Mr Tener pur- 
chased three outstanding females at 


the recent annual sale of the Otis 
herd of Willoughby, O. He has also 
purchased seven females from Bed- 


minster farm of Far Hills, N J. He 
reports a constant inquiry for milking 
Shorthorns from various sections of 
the country.”—I FE. A. H. 


H. M. Terwilliger, manager of the 
Anedjo farms of Webster, Mass, writes 
us: “The Anedjo farm Berkshire ex- 
hibit at Syracuse, N Y, made a most 
favorable impression and several good 
sales resulted. The yearling boar, 
3edminster Major, and his six-month- 
old daughter, who won first in a large 
class, had many admirers at the ring 
side.’"—[E. A. H 








Cc. W. Ellis, Jr, of the Maple Lawn 
farm of Cortland, N_ Y, recently 
shipped J. R. Payne of Texas an extra 


well-bred young bull; this makes 13 
Holstein bulls shipped from Maple 
Lawn farm into that state in the last 


vear, and shows that Texas as well as 
all the southern states are thinking 
of black and white cows. 


Public Sale Reports 
Holsteins 
Earlville, N ¥Y. Madison-Chenango 
county breeders. H. A. Mover, director 
Jan 20-21 Liverpool, N Y. Liverpool Sale & Pedi- 
gree Co’s fourteenth consignment sale 
Feb 4-5 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock Sales 


Jan 7, 8-9, 1919 


Co 

Feb 28 Newmanstown, Pa. Joseph H. Witter herd, 
Dispersal sale. 

Apr 1-2 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock Sales 
Co. 

June 5, 6-7 Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. A. Moyer, director. 

Shorthorns 


Jan 8, 10 Columbus, 0. Ohio Shorthorn breeders’ 
association. P. G, Ross, sale manager, 


Moyer national sale. 


Berkshires 


Feb 22 West Chester, Pa. C. H. Carter. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





LIFE OF 
A DAIRY 
COW 





fo Country lasts to cbove six 

dent and failures con 

sent to the butcher 

Friesian breed ar large 

Ibs., and make an excellent 

HOLS TEIN CATTLE 

Send for our booklets contain much 
valuabl Wormation 


Holetein- Friesian Aneostetien : 
: of America, Box 115, evennnarn, Ve. 


Fresh Cows Heifers For Sale 


milking 40 to 60 pounds per day. 
to calve November and December. 


Nearby Sevtmaere and 





100 Fresh cows, 
100 Cows due 





They are large and in good condition, Will please the 
man that wants extra good cows 

150 Grade heifers, an extra good bunch; 50 of them 
due to calve in December and January, balance from 
January on to spring 

60 Registered heifers ages, marked fine and 
carry a lot of good br g. part of them due to 
calve in December and J ry 

20 Good registered bulls, all ages. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Department *‘0."’ 


203-204 Savings Bank Building, 
Bell Phone 534 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 

of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 

held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 

First Tuesday and Wednesday of 

every other month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; Oct. 1-2; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 


BROTHERS TO 37.16-POUND COW 
GRANDSONS OF KING OF THE 
PONTIACS 
Three service age, 20-pound dams, $150 and up. 

Three around eight months old, $100 each. 
Excellent, well-marked bull calves, priced for 
immediate sale. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, - FABIUS, N. . Y. 


~ HOLSTEIN 
BULL CALVES 


Sired by HOMESTEAD SUPERB TRIUMPH 


Cortiand, N. Y. 

















Average record of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. 

milk, 29.69 Ibs. butter, 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk, 
118.30 Ibs. butter, 30 days Dams of these calves 
are splendidly bred young heifers from A. R. O. 
stock, but have not yet been officially tested Price 
$45 each, registered, transferred and crated 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. ' | 


250 Chenango and Madison 1 Co. 


REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 








These two counties are famo us the world ove r ft r the 
superior individual qual of their r if 
you are interested in proftable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices 


BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., N. Y. 


MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein heifer calves at $20 to $25 each. Express 
paid in lots of 5 With 10 high grade heifer calves, 
I Will give a registered bull FREE. A_ beautiful 
registered grandson of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th and 
two high grade heifers for $75 40 registered bull 
calves, all ages, 20 registered heifers, 2 months to 1 
year, at lowest possible price Registered cows, grade 
cows, and heifers Everything in Holsteins I sell 
Holsteins and satisfaction, safe delivery guaranteed. 
Liberty Bonds accepted in payment at face value, 
Write for description. 


C. SWINE, ALL AGES. 


THE BEST IN O. I. 
Cortiand, N. Y. 


Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr., 











HOLSTEINS 

30 registered heifers, bred; 25 
registered heifers, not bred; 25 
registered cows, fresh and 
springers 20 registered bulls; 
30 high grades, fresh and 
springers 20 stripper cows; 5 
2-year-olds at farmers’ prices; 
& Holstein heifer calves 
to $25 each, express paid 
lots of me at once; 
are overst o Na 

JOHN C. REAGAN, - FULLY. %. Y¥. 














Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 

A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and 
dam. Also bull calves 

c. L. BANKS & SON, . 


HOLSTEIN. _HEIFER CALVES 


High grade and fully marked 5 each. 
Saicaeal cameas Ga sate $25 t $ each. 


GREE NW ooD STOCK FARM, PABIU 8, N. Y. 


Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


FOR SALE. Sire a ) pound bull. ~ 
HOME FARM, . CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


as 


a 26-1. 


NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 





$20 to $2 


$100 for a yearling Holstein bull, . born Au ig. 29 
Bire a 26.95-lb. grands of Colantha Johanna 
and Tidy Abb ws Prince Dam a granddaughter of 
* 10-Ib. bull alf ly sarked and ready for 

rvice Fred A. “Blower, “Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. 


FOR SAL 


from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers. Also have some grade yearlings. 
J. R. FROST, . . MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 
A. R. O. dams Son of King Segis Pontiac Alcartra 
and 24 pound two year old Fe , J _mentie old. 
Others sired by Dutchland Cremelle 
G. S. V. ANDREWS, LA GRANGEVILLE, N.Y. 





3% REGISTERED 
Holstein Heifers 
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SWINE BREEDERS 








SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are ail 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 

If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainab!e, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 


F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 








Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 








BIG QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 


We are breeding 20 yearling gilta to Romford Duke 
s of Townsend for March and April, 
big bone, big type, and extremely 
smooth individuals A few fall pigs left yet for sale. 
All priced consistent with quality and guaranteed 
full value to every purchaser. 


J.T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


A few choice boar pigs, sired by Jewell’s Successor, 
one of the best producing sons of Lord Premier’s 
Successor, the champion sire of champions, and a full 
brother to the grand champion at Worcester, Mass, 
this year. These pigs are out of prolific dams; the 
last eight sows to farrow farrowed ninety-two pigs, or 
an average of 11%, and raised sixty-five, or an 
average of eight. Our boar weighs about seven hun- 
dred, the sows around four. If you want size, type, 
and from a prolific family, write us. Prices right. 








Spruce Farm, _&. D. D. 4, Binghamton, N. 








Flintstone 
Farm 


| Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 
We offer animals that will raise herds 


to a levelof War time efficiency, Bull 
calves from $/25 up. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 


























a of Two B ks hi B 
Great er ire boars 

SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540—A son of the great Su- 

perbus by a daughter of Masterpiece. 

6 er JUNIOR 240600— 
leer 5th by daughter of Cuperbus. 
Champion in 4917 at Missouri. State 
Eastern Berkshire Congress, Springfield, 

rs and gilts sired by either of these great sires 
will make a splendid addition to any herd. Write us 
your wants, or better, come to see them. Crystal 
Spring Stock Farm, Seelyville, Pa. G. Smith & 

ns, Props. 


PLEASANT HILL 


BERKSHIRES 


Our boar weighs 600 Ibs., and sows 300 to 500. 
you want size,.type and from a prolific family, m.. 
us; prices righ’. 
DAY & YOUNG, Washington, Pa., R. D. 6. 


A son of Symbo- 

Was Junior 
Fair and the 
Mass. Young 











“focal Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires, Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, 


Ipswich, Mass, 
C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 














WILL BUY 
READY-FOR-SERVICE BULLS 


HOOD FARM EAR TAG NUMBERS T-68 OR T-73. 
They are bred for size, constitution, capacity, quality, 
production and reproduction. Write for description 
and pedigrees to 


HOOD FARM, LOWELL, MAss. 
AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 

large and ~ marked, a specialty. ae 
CLOVERDALE STOCK FAR 

Telephone 34- Fe F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 
A number of very choice 


Ayrshire Heifers 


L CALVES. These animals are all 
ing. 








Reg. 


anda 28 nee B 
high class and have lots of type, quality and bi 
frite for prices and description. 


TOMPKINS FARM, Lansdale, Penn. 





Bensalem Ayrshires 
A FEW FEMALES AT A RIGHT PRICE 
QUALITY CONSIDERED 


Friends Hospital Farm 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS "hr feet eet 
Mature early, easy feeders. Send for illustrated book- 


let with particulars of the breed and stock for sale. 
Clarence W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau St., New York City 


FOR SALE—Two A. R. O. milch cows off quarters, 
bred to our 36-Ib. sire, age 7 and 10 yrs., price $100 
each. Also two yearling daughters of ¢he 36-Ib. sire, 
one bred. Price for the two, $27 

Co., N. Y. 


ROWN BROS., Canton, St. 
BREEDERS 








Lawrence 





Big Type Berkshires 


PUBLIC SALE ° #£A0, 8RE0 sows 


FEBRUARY 22nd, 1919 
An opportunity to buy the very best and biggest hogs 
the breed produces 
Cc. H. CARTER, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Letter from Oscar Tschirky, New Paltz, N a 
must say that I am more than pleased sith ‘as oe. 
in every way.’’ 


Highwood boars will add size to any 
herd. 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right prices. 
HOM® FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA, 


BERKSHIRES 


Pigs, both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 
they last. registered and transferred. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








BERKSHIRES PROLIFIC STRAIN 
Must clear pens for winter. Bred gilts, $40 each; 


sow, $50; four months’ sows, $20; three months’ 
sows, $15; others marked $12 to $15. 
L. C. TOMKINS, Ellenton, Lycoming Co., Pa. 





GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM. Booking orders for 
LARGE TYPE BERKSHIRE SOWS and GILTS, bred 
to farrow March and April. Service boars from $30 


to 4 each. One show boar. 
BURTON C. STUART, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 





“HAMPSHIRES"” 


| They grow over 

7 pound a_ day, 
date 

a intelligently. Free cir- 

S| cular. 









Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 
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SME RED 


est Litters—most the best 
a ly ready for market, 
at lowest feed cost—that’s 
why Jersey Reds once tried 
a are sieve bred. 
BOOK FREE. 





375 \bsin 
9 months 








SPRING BOARS 
READY FOR SERVICER 


We have a few outstanding sons of Seisationg 
Longfellow’s, one of the greatest sires of 1} ‘breed 
and out of good type and prolific sows. They gre 
priced for quick selling. If you are in th ket for 
an_ outstanding herd _ sire at reasonabi Drice, 
WRITE US AT ONCE. Every one fully guaranteed’ 
sure at service and exactly as described. If not sat. 


isfied will send you another or your money back 
Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 


Delchester Farms, Edgemont, Pa 
LOGAN ELM HERD D R O c 
REGISTERED U S 
A few choice service boars, ready to ship now: large, 
prolific strain. $50.00 gets first choice of these boars 
(March and April farrow). 
D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., Ohio 








Registered Duroc Service Boars, 
Bred Sows, Gilts and Baby Durocs, 


Belrose Stock Farm, Poolville, N. Y, 








D U R O Cc S Young sows, bred for Sept. far. 
row; service boars; gilis of 
March and April farrow; young stock, all ages. The 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
PLEASANTVILLE, 0, 


oldest breeder in the 


large, prolific type. 
C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., 
state. eg .eress 


Mulefoot Hogs #*<:,°:: 


Samuel Johns, Wilmington, Ohio, Box 198 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs 
ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 








WM. BAHE, 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


arncanareaanesar anise 


‘Heart’ S Delight Farm 


~ DORSETS and 
‘SOUTHDOWNS 


We Have for Sale 
RAMS OF BOTH BREEDS 


Ready for Immediate Service 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY - - NEW YORK 
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DORSET SHEEP 


Special prices will be quoted on a few 
REGISTERED DORSET YEARLING RAMS 
for next 30 days. Stock on approval. 


TRANQUILITY FARM 
ALLAMUCRY, N. J. 
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ATTENTION: The Fillmore Farms are quoting 8 
special price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams. If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited number. For further par- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr., Bennington, Vt. 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering some choice young breeding stock. 
THREE BRIDGE STOCK FAR 
Arthur S. Davis, Prep. Chili Station, N. Y. 





Hampshires and Poland Chinas 

oan type Poland service boars for sale. Hampshire 
e boars and fall pigs. Pedigree furnished. 

JOHNS & PAINTER, Box 572, WILMINGTON, 0. 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring bigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GZ0. SPRAG Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 








POULTRY 
COCKERELS, 
Baby CHICKS, 
E GGS 


8 W. Leghorns, 
R. I. Reds B. P. Rocks, 
W. Wyandottes. Trap- 
nested, farm range, 
heavy laying stock that 
will multiply your poultry 
profits. 

TIilustrated folder free, 
Write for it NOW. 

S.. F. GIBSON 
alen Farms 

‘00. Clyde, N. Y. 


BOURBON RED, 
BLACK 


Box 


Snewes, re gue rey aE 
HITE, SLATE AND 


BREEDING TURKEYS 


from the finest flocks in America. Special prices until 
January 1. Write F. A. CLARK, FREEPORT, 0. 


S. C. White Leghorn Breeders 


$1.35 each F man up. Ancona cockerels, $2.50 
Day-Old Chicks in the Season. 


E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


ae FULL BLOOD 
F or Sale S. C. W. Leghorn Cockerels 
Fine specimens of the famous Barron strain, $2.50 
each, VERNON R. LAFLER, Middlesex, N. Y. 


MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsiblity must end with 
that, 

















Reg. O.1.C. Gilts 


Service males and pigs all sold. Booking orders for 
BRED GILTS and SOWS for spring farrow. 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, MT. BETHEL, PA. 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


For Sale—Four imported rams, from $200-$300 each. 
Six imported yearling ewes and six of my own breed- 
ing that are running with my stud rams are offering 
at $100.00 each. 
DAN TAYLOR 
Shepherd 


Registered Shropshire 


EWES BRED FOR SALE. 
HUTCHINS BROTHERS, Lincoin Park, N. a 


GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM offers no 
ling rams, a few aged ewes and 15 ewe lan 
sheep registered; 44 grade ewes, ——— and jtam- 
bouillet cross, age yearlings to five ye 

BURTON C. STUART, SPRI NGWATER, N.Y. 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 

















HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





50 O. I. C. PIGS 


xtra fine, priced for immediate sale. Eight young 
boars ready for service this fall. Gilts and fine choice 
All priced very low for immediate sale. 


sows. 
C. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE piss. Best strains. Prices 
right. Also a few sows o farrow in March and 
April. EUGENE P. “ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y¥ 


O. L. C’s. 100 HEAD ALL AGES 


sired by 1000- pound grand champion boars and from 
big-typed sows. Sighteen farrowed Pah spring pigs. 
c. €. CASSEL, - RSHEY, PA. 


RICHLAND . HERD OF PURE-BRED 


O. I.C. AND ESSEX SWINE 


est of He prices reasonable, quality right. 
ED. cop . PLEASANTVILLE, OHIO 


CHESTER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring sows. 
B. F. STEELE, - - HEUVELTON, N. Y. 


At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . - - BALLY, PA, 




















WILLOW MILL STOCK FARM | OFFERS: lack 
grade Percheron gelding, 3 years old; a full 
sister, 2 years old; 2 Shetland pony mares 
old; 5 White Wyandotte cockerels, 225-egg st 
each; 4 pairs of registered Tamworth and 2 


registered Hampshire pigs, 5 weeks old Dk 
1 pair registered .Chesters, same age. In s 
registered, 2 Oxford ram lambs, 2 Suffolk rar 
2 Tunis aged rams, 2 ram lambs, 2 ewes 
lambs; Cotswold, 2 rams, 6 ewes; in Lei 
rams, 5 ewes; in Linecolns, 1 ram, 3 ewes 
aT) 2 ewes; Cheviots, 1 ram, 2 ewes, 
A. W. HILLIS & SONS, 








South Worcester, 








SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the Installment p's = 
head to select from. Herd es sh 
1891, Send 10c for contract ond price 
list? Address Dept. i 0. 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 




















spotted and solid coless. Please state age, color 2” 
—— 
rg It Guarantees you the full benefits ot 
which represents the Iron-C!ad 


SHETLAND ix. PONIES 
sex and want. STEWART. Espyville, Pa 
to your letter when yoo write 
THE NATIONAL 
American Agriculturist Guarantee — 


Weanlings $35 to $50, broken ponies $75 to $100; 
a 
. . 
Pin This American Agriculturist Advertiser’ 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
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Some Mother’s Son 


ELIZABETH PALMER MILBANK 


pPOSITE a big, prosperous look- 
ing church; cut-a-corner to the 
‘courthouse, gloomed a square, 
iron-shuttered house, flanked 
stone building whose barred 
proclaimed its purpose and 
The passers-by 


0 


red prick, 
by a Bray 


indows 
sat passers-by. 


gse tO «st 
ere only those whose business took 
ate ° * } 

them that way. Even the church- 


ers instinctively used the corner en- 
france farthest from the jail. It dis- 
turbed one’s peace of mind to see a 
a ing to those bars; to look 


gnd cling \ 
to despairing eyes peering through 


jhem, and made it harder to say 
“god's in his heaven; all’s well with 
-orid.”’ 

at the outward gloom of these 
joint structures was belied by the 
piety within; not, to be sure, in the 
gray stone building, but in the cozy, 
sunshiny dining room of the red brick 
house where the deputy sheriff and his 
young ¥ were breakfasting. | 

“Six weeks today the sheriff has 
noon gone,” the deputy was saying, 


d everything is all right. In fact, 








rion mine, I flatter myself your 

has made a record in that 

t you need not be ashamed 

f hat I trust will be a boost in 
the election when yours truly ceases 


to be the deputy and makes a race for 
the next mile post.” 

“Oh, John, I do hope you will get 
to be sheriff. Mr Brady doesn't want 
the office again, and none of the other 
randidates can hold a candle to you— 
hus- 


Well, you know it is so,”’ as her 

hand mockingly made a_ low bow. 
“And it means $3000 a year, and there 
are so many things we will want.’ 
Her gray eyes grew dreamy and 
looked beyond sun-flecked table, and 


good looking, stalwart husband into a 
future, 
“Yes” teased her husband. “We 
will want red-topped boots and a bi- 
eyele, and a dog, and gun, and a col- 
love course and—” 


Oh, John, hush!” and a wave of 
rd chased the paleness from _ her 
cheeks and lost itself in a mass of 
dark hair. “You know dear, you 
mustn't set your heart on—on—on 
any one thing that way. You will be 
so disappointed. 

“Don't you ever think it! John 
Singleton, Jr! And when he arrives 


he is going to find his father sheriff 
of Livingston county.” And with this 
laughing boast he came round the 
table to kiss the still smiling mouth 
and the cheeks that were again pale. 

“Rest all you can today, sweetheart. 
It isa shame that the very day I have 
to be away to see about that robbery 
Mary cannot come. It was certainly 
inconsiderate of Mary’s mother to get 
sick this very day. I'll tell you what 
I might do—Yes, I think it will be 
all right. Ull tell Morton to let that 
young fellow who was picked up yes- 
erday as a suspect, help you. He is a 
mere boy and is moping like a girl: 
he did not eat a thing yesterday. Give 
him a meal here, and then let him 
bring in the coal and do all the heavy 
work. Morton will be on guard all 
day, and if you keep an eye on the 
boy I think it will be perfectly safe.’’ 

A few minutes later the guard 
brought in the boy, and with instruc- 
tions to do whatever Mrs Singleton 
bade him, left him. Mrs Singleton’s 
heart ached as she looked at him, a 
tall, slender stripling of about 18 or 
~), with a face in whicn refinement 
masqueraded under dirt and a two 
days’ beard; brown eyes dull with sul- 
len brooding; all topped by a shaggy 

ine of reddish curls. 

_“Sitdown. I have warmed the cof- 
fee for you and the biscuits are still 
fresh, What shall I call you?” gently 
asked Mrs Singleton. 

“It makes no difference,” 
sulky answer. 

“What does your mother call you?” 
she tried again, and was startled by 
the fierce blaze of anger which showed 
fora moment in his face. 

“I tell you, it makes no difference,” 
he repeated. 


was the 


“Then if it makes no difference, I 
Will call you Ben. I had a brother 
Ben who, if he had lived, would have 


been just about your age. He was the 


only brother IT had. He would have 
been IS this month.” 

“I will be 20 next week. I prom- 
Sed mother U'd be home for my birth- 
day tened by the pathos in her 
Yolee despite his evident determina- 
tion not to make friends. Then again 


relapsed into morose silence. Mrs Sin- 
Seton, moving around the kitchen as 
he ate, knew he had been reared in 
4 good home. Table manners will tell. 
All the morning he helped her with 
‘he skill of a girl. 

_ TI used to help my mother: she 
Sn't very strong and I haye no sis- 
ters,” he volunteered once. 

While he was in the kitchen the 
telephone startled Mrs Singleton and 


a hastily she overturned her 
el basket, seattering daintiness 
roadcast. She blushed as the boy in- 
Stantly 


in. Cropped on his knees to gather 
i the things for her, but an expres- 
of reverence softened his sullen 
a and he gave her a look of sym- 
- hetic understanding. After that he 
Culd not let her lift a scuttle of coal 





. free. 


4 


The Christmas Spirit 


The season for thoughtfulness and true joy in the home 


or 2 bucket of water, and watched to 
save her a step. 

Just before noon, while she was pre- 
paring dinner, she set him to work 
putting coal in@o the shed, looking out 
of the window occasionally, and giv- 
ing him a smile which he returned 
with one which showed the attractive- 
ness of his face. Her heart warmed 
to him and she determined to interest 
herself in his behalf. Planning thus 
she turned to her work basket; held 
a small garment lovingly against her 
cheek and began to sew while wait- 
ing for the dinner to cook. 

Losing herself in pleasant day 
dreams she forgot her charge. Some- 
thing on the stove boiled over and re- 
called her to the present. Hastily tak- 


ing up the meal she stepped to the 
door and called the boy. There was 
no answer from the coal shed, and 


with dire misgivings she hurrted to it. 
The place was empty; the boy had 
gone. She turned to go for Morton 
when she caught sight of a piece of 
paper pinned on the coal bin. Writ- 
ten on it with a chunk of coal was a 
note. . af 

“Lady, you look like my mother. 
You have been good to me and I hate 
to run off, but I am innocent, and it 
would kill my mother to knew I was 
in jail.” 

Mrs Singleton truly believed the boy 
was innocent, and her tender heart 
pleaded for him that she let him go. 
But her husband was deputy sheriff, 
in charge during the absence of the 
sheriff, and she was prouder than he 
of the record he was making, and if 
the boy was innocent he would be set 
So reluctantly she called the 


guard and told what had _ occurred. 


How long the boy had been gone she 
perhaps 


could not tell, five minutes, 
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His face was sufficient evidence that l 
greeted with shouts of “Hurrah for the sheriff of Livingston county! 


in her 
idea of 


Absorbed 
no 


perhaps an hour. 
wonderful plans she had 
the passage of time. 

Justsis Morton was excitedly debat- 
ing what to do a car drove up and 
Mr Singleton came hurriedly in. 


“We got the robbers, Marion, the 
dirty thieves who shot Lon Martin. 


And what do you think! One of them 
is that young boy we picked up at the 
station yesterday. I would never have 
thought it. I certainly never would 
have let him out to help you.” Pour- 
ing all this out in a breath, he noticed 
now the consternation of his two au- 
ditors. 

“What's the matter? Speak, Marion 
girl, Has anything happened?” 

“Oh, John. The boy is gone! I for- 
got to watch him for a little while 
at the very time Morton was busy, 
and when! thought of him again he 
vas gone. 

“Thunderation! 
were you doing 


What in the world 
Marion?” he began 
angrily, but at sight of tears and quiv- 
ering lips, he stopped and took her 
in his arms. “Never mind, don’t you 
worry. it was all my fault. He has 
not been gone longand he cannot get 
away,” but he looked anxious, nor felt 









the assurance he gave. “Don’t you 
worry. Run along back now and play 
with your doll rags,” he whispered 


tenderly as he put her from him and 
hurried after Morton to instruct him 
to raise a posse to hunt up that “ras- 
cally young thief.’’ 

“But, John,’’ Marion asked, as he 
came to kiss her good-by, “do you 
really think he did it? He seems like 
such a dear boy, and IT know he had 
a good mother. And John, don’t shoot 
if he resists, will you? He said he was 
innocent.” 

John laughed. 
little heart! They all say that. 


“Bless your trusting 
But 







I hate myself to think he is guilty. He 
seems such a boy, and does not look 
like a criminal, but things look pretty 
black for him. Now, don’t worry, and 
keep in out of this blooming heat.” 
But Marion did worry, and spent a 
long, intolerably hot afternoon alter- 
nating between the hope that for 
John’s sake they would find the boy, 
and praying that they would not. She 
could not sit idle, nor could she take 
up her sewing. Even the small bootees 


which she was crocheting, seemed in 
some inexplicable way to reproach 
her. Toward evening she left a note 


for John and went to her mother’s for 
supper. 

“Good!” greeted her mother. “I’m 
so glad you came. Weare going to 
have our first mess of green corn, and 
I was wishing for you, for you are so 
fond of it. Come with me to the gar- 
den to get it.” 

The garden, covering two lots back 
of the house was a pretty sight, a wet 
season having made it a mass of dense 
greenness, and Mrs Groton, Marion's 
mother, showed it with pride. While 
exhibiting her tomatoes, beans and 
carrots the next door neighbor came 
to the dividing fence for a chat and 
to ask about the boy who had ecsaped 
from jail. 


“Kind of go against John in the 
election, won’t it?’’ she asked after 
her curiosity was satisfied. 

“Oh, I think not,” said Mary, but 
with a sinking heart. John's election 
meant so much to them now. 


Leaving the elder women to gossip, 
she wandered off to the patch of corn. 
The western sky was a dusky gray, 
overhung with chiffons of pink and 
lavender, edged here and there with 
fire gold; a light breeze that had come 
with the cool of the evening swayed 
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he -was 


"> 


all was well, and 


the tasseled corn till it looked like a 
gently rippled sea. She moved down 


between the rows idly plucking an ear, 
until startled by an_ inarticulate 
sound. She started back; she had al- 
most stepped on someone; even as she 
recognized the boy, she involuntarily 
gave a slight scream. 
“What is it, daughter?” 
called, anxiously. 
“Nothing, nothing,” 


her mother 


she answered. 


“T thought I stepped on a toad.” She 
must have a minute to think. 

The boy at her feet neither moved 
nor spoke; just looked at her with 
pleading eyes, his face a picture of 
wan misery. She knew her duty was 
to call for help and give him up to 
justice; she remembered the neigh- 


bor’s words, ““Kind of go against John 
in the election, won't it’ and she 
knew it would. She remembered, too, 
John’s laughing boast of the morn- 
ing—“John Singleton, Jr. and when 
he arrives he is going to find his 
father sheriff of Livingston county.” 

Oh, what should she do! sup- 
posed it was right to give him up, but 
he “had promised mother to be home 
for his’ birthday.”’ Some day _ she 
would be looking for her boy home 
for his birthdsy, God willing, and a 
great wave of heavenly mother love 
surged up within her. 

Woman's sixth sense told her this 
boy with those wide, soul-haunting 
eyes was not a criminal, and with a 
mother watching and waiting for him, 
she could not send him back to jail, 
to a justice that often erred. John 
might lose the election, but she would 
be able to look her baby in the face 
when he came. Hearing her mother 
coming, she answered the appeal in 
the brown eyes with a nod of assur- 
ance and hastened away from the 
spot. 

“Mother 


She 


mine,” she called, “vou 


467 


have talked so long Daddy will be 
home to supper before it is ready. Go 
fix the potatoes and I will gather the 


corn. I'd love to.” 

“Daddy,” she coaxed shyly, a little 
later as after a good supper she sat 
on the arm of his clmir while he 
smoked. “Didn’t you say you were 
going to start a bank account for 
John, Jr? When are you going to 
do it?” 


“Well, you avaricious minx, you are 
in a great hurry; want it to be draw- 
ing interest, I suppose,’ and he 
pinched her cheek affectionately. 
“Well, I made a pretty good sale to- 
day. Here's a ten to begin with. I 
see where a grandson is going to be 
an expensive proposition.” 


Inveigling her mother into sitting 
on the porch where it was cool till 
she, Marion, had cleared off the sup- 


per table, she took a plate of food out 
to the dog that would have horrified 
Hoover, and placed it at a certain row 


of the corn patch. Between two slices 
of butterless bread was a $10 bill: be- 
side the plate was a hat, for which 
her father searched many-a day in 
Vain. 

The posse searched the town; 
scoured the woods around; guarded 
the country roads. The boy robber 
was never found. John _ Singleton 
fretted and fumed, and Marion grew 
paler day by day, and failed to look 
at John when over and over he won 
dered how that boy could have es- 
caped the posse with neither money 
nor friends. October 7 was the elec- 
tion, and the escaped prisoner was 
made an issue of it by John’s oppo- 
nents; the story of his carelessness 
Was widespread. 

“I am sorry to leave you today,” 
John said election morning, “but you 


know, dear, I must be on hand. There 


is little hope,” in response to her un 
spoken question, “but we do not care 
much; it is all right.” But the wife 


knew just how much he did care, 

In a few hours she faced graver is- 
sues than elections, and early in the 
atternoon a messenger was sent to the 
polls for John. Things were going 
bad there; John had been running be- 
hind for an hour. gut the report 
spread that he had been called home; 
that his wife was very ill, perhaps dy- 
ing. Sorrow makes all the world 
akin, and sympathy is stronger than 
political influence. On his knees by 
Marion's bed, John neither knew nor 
cared. Death called insistently and 
Marion followed to the borderland, 
only to be lured back by the helpless 
wail of her first-born. 

Just at sunset the nurse pushed 
John gently away from the bed and 
out of the room, and placed John, Jr, 
in his arms, with the instructions not 
to drop him or smother him, Simul- 


taneously there came through the 
open windows the blatant notes of a 


country town brass band, and the 
clamor of a crowd, which was hushed 
as they drew near the house. 

With the diminutive roll of flannel 
and baby still held awkwardly in his 


arms, John stepped to the door. His 
face was sulflicient evidence that all 
was well, and he was greeted with 
shouts of “Hurrah for the sheriff of 
Livingston county!"”” Then as the 


crowd gathered the significance of the 
bundle in his arms, someone started 
the cry, “three cheers for the new 
deputy!” 

He returned to find 
state of excitement and the nurse in 
distress. Marion turned to him: 

“Tell me! Tell me! I might as well 
know the worst now.” 

“Yes, dear,” he said, thinking it 
the quickest way to quiet her. “You 
might as well know now that John, 
Jr’s father is sheriff of Livingston 
county.” 

Marion began to sob weakly. “Then 
I didn’t defeat you?” 


Marion in a 


“You! Why, of course not; I told 
you all the time, Honey-dew, that it 
was my fault the boy got away, and 
not yours. IL was to blame for letting 
him out.” 

“Oh, but John, you don’t know all. 
I let him go,” and clinging to him, 


she told him the whole story. 





John, in return, confessed that 
after all he was glad, for despite the 
evidence brought out at the trial of 
the two robbers, he still thought the 
boy innocent or only slightly impli- 
cated. 

Hugging John, Jr, to her breast, 


slept as peacefully he did, 
smiled. 

large box came to 
all the dainty lux- 
twentieth century 


Marion 
and sieeping, 

At Christmas a 
Marien filled with 
uries that even a 
baby could demand. On a Christmas 
card of the Madonna and Child 
written, “From a grateful mother.” 
To her baby, smiling at a pink rattle, 
Marion whispered: 


as 


was 


“You did it, Babykins, you saved 
him.” 
But when a letter from the peni- 


tentiary came in John’s Christmas 
mail, which read: 

“iam the man 
tin and stoal his stuff. i am 
be a cristun and i want to 
that boy with us had nuthin to do 
with it. we wus mad at him cuz he 
would not help and so we sed he did.” 
Marion tossed her boy high in her 
arms, and boldly spoke aloud: 

“John, Jr. did it! 
Little Mr Deputy 
than all the rest.” 


Len Mar- 
tryin to 
tell you 


what shot 


John, Jr. did it! 
Sheriff was wiser 
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LYDIA OF 


THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 


By 


The Investigation Begins—X VII 


MOS brought John Levine home 
with him for supper. It seemed 
Lyd that Levine never had 


to 11a iit 
been dearer to her than he w that 
supper, they drew up 


evening. After 
around the buse burner in the old way, 


while the two men smoked, Lizzic 
sat rocking and rubbing her rheuma- 
tism-racked old hands and Adam, who 


snored worse as he grew old, wheezed 


with his head baking under the stove. 
Levine did not talk of the Indians, to 
Lydia's relief, but of Washington poli- 
tics. As the evening drew to a close, 
and Amos went out to his chickens as 
usual after Lizzie had gone to bed, 
John turned to Lydia. 

“What are you reading, these days, 
young Lydi: 

“Browning—The Ring and the 
Book,’” re« plied Lydia 

John shook his head. “Really grown 


up, aren't you, Lydia? Do you enjoy 
being a young lady?’ 

“Yes, I do, only T mi the old days 
when I saw so much of you,” 

“Do you, my dear?” asked Levine, 
cagerly “In what ways do you miss 
ne ; 

“Oh, every way! No one will ever 
understand me as you do.” 

“Oh, I don't know. There are Billy 
and Kent.” 

Lyd shook her head, though Billy’s 
face in the moonlight after the grad- 
uution party, returned unexpectedly to 
her m« ory as she did so, 

“There'll never be anyone like you 
Then moved by a sudden impulse she 
le d tewurd him and said, “No mat 
ter what happens, you will alway 
know that I love you, won't you, Mr 
Levine? 

John looked at the wistful face 
keenly. watt. fo what could happen, 
young Lydia 

“Oh, lots of thing I'm grown up 
now and—and I have to make de- 
cisions about the rightness and the 
wrongness of things But no matter 
vhat I decide, nothing can change my 
ove for you.” 

Lydia, come here,” said Levine, 
abruptly. 

In the old way, Lydia came to his 
de and he pulled her down to the 
rm of his chair For a moment they 
sat in silence, his arm about her, her 
heek against his hair, staring into the 
klowing stove. 

“When you were just a little tot,” 
said Levine at last, “you were full of 
rumption and did your own thinking. 
And I've been glad to see you keep 
the habit Always make your own de- 
cisions, dear. Don’t let me or anyone 
else decide matters of conscience for 
you. ‘To thine own self be true and it 
must follow as the night the day, thou 
anst not then be false to any man.’ 
Eh, little girl?” 

He rose as he heard Amos coming 
n the back door, and with his hand 
under Lydia's chin, he looked long 
nd earnestly into her eyes. Then as 
Billy had done earlier in the evening, 
he sighed, “Oh, Lydia! Lydia!” and 
turned away. 

For several days Lydia was un- 
happy and absent-minded. At first, 
in her thoughts she was inclined to 
blame Billy for forcing this turmoil 
of mind on her. But, a little later, 
she admitted to herself that for years 
something within her had been de- 
manding that she take a stand on the 
Indian question something to which 
Charlie Jackson and Billy had ap- 
pealed, something which Kent and 
John Levine had ignored. Yet neith- 


er Charlie nor Billy had really forced 
her to a decision. 

Lydia was grown up. All her 
young life she had carried the respon- 
sibilities and had faced the home 
tragedies that come usually only to 
xrown folk. Now, in her young wo- 
manhood it was natural and inevit- 
able that she should turn to the larg- 
er responsibilities of the living world 
about her in order to satisfy the larger 
needs of her maturity. 


Yet, still old affection fought with 
new clarity of vision. Old loyalty 
quarreled with new understanding. 


Bit by bit she went over her thinking 
life, beginning with her first recollec- 
tion of Charlie Jackson in the class 
n civil government, and all that was 
feminine and blind devotion in her 
fought desperately with all that edu- 


enation and her civic-minded forefath- 
ers had given: her. 
Coming home from her last recita- 


tion, one mild afternoon, she stopped 


at the gate and looked up into the 
pine tree. Its scent carried her back 
to the cloistered wood on the reserva- 


tion and once more the desire for the 


soil was on her. She leaned against 
the giant tree trunk and looked ont 
over the lake, steel blue and cold in 
the March unshine And there with 
the lowing of the Norton herds and 
the hoarse call of the crows mingling 
with the soft voice of the pine and 
the lapping of the lake, she made 
her decision. For clearly as though 
the pine had put it into words, some- 


Honore 


Willsie 


thing said to Lydia that it was not 
her business to decide whether or not 
to live. It 


the Indians deserved was 
her business to recognize that in their 
method of killing the Indians, the 


whites had been utterly dishonorable. 
That her refusing to take a stand 
could not exonerate them. History 
would not fail to record the black fact 


against her race that, a free people, 
the boasted vanguard of human lib- 
erty, Americans had first made a race 
dependent, then by fraud and faith- 
lessness, by cruelty and debauchery, 
were utterly destroying it. And final- 
ly, that by closing her eyes to the 
facts, because of her love for Levine, 
she was hersclt sharing the general 
taint. 


It was Lydia’s first acknowledgment 
of her responsibility to America, and 


it left her a little breathless and 
trembling. She turned back to the 


road and made her way swiftly to the 


Norton place. She did not go into 
the house, but down the lane where 
she could see [Pilly putting up the 
bars after the cattle. He waited for 
her, leaning aguinst the rails. 

“Billy,” she said, panting, her 
cheeks bright and her yellow hair 
blowing, “I'm asainst the Indian 
grafting.” 

Gilly put out his hand, solemnly, 
and the two shook hands. For all 
silly was four years older than Ly- 
dia, they both were very, very young. 


So young that they believed that they 


could fight single-handed the whole 
world of imtrigue and greed in which 
their little community was set. So 
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was in bed, shivering and flushed and 
moaning with pain. 

“Now, don’t bother about me,” she 
insisted. “Lydia’s threatening to stay 
home tomorrow, and I tell you I 
won't have it,’ and the poor old soul 
began to cry weakly. 

Ma pulled the covers over the shak- 
ing shoulders. “If I were you, Liz- 
zie, I'd think about getting well and 
let Lydia do what she thinks best. A 
day or so out of school isn’t going to 
count in the long run with a young 
thing like her.”’ 

She waited till Lizzie slept, then she 
told Lydia and Amos that Dr. Fulton 


had better be called, and Amos with 
a worried air, started for town at 
once, 

Dr. Fulton shook his head and 
sighed. 

“She’s in for a run of rheumatic 
fever. Get some extra hot water 


bottles and make up your mind for a 
long siege, Lydia.”’ 

And it was a long siege. Six weeks 
of agony for Lizzie, of nursing and 
housework and worrying for Lydia. 
Ma Norton and the neighbors gave 
what time they could, but the brunt, 
of course, fell on Lydia. -She fretted 
most about her college work. Sitting 
by Lizzie’s bed, when the old lady 
dozed in her brief respites from pain, 
she tried to carry on her lessons 
alone, but with indifferent success. 
She was too tired to concentrate her 
mind. Trigonometry rapidly became 
a hepeless tangle to her; ancient his- 
tory a stupid jumble of unrelated 
dates. And most of all, as the days 
went by, she felt the indifference of 
university folk. Nobody cared that 
she had dropped out, it seemed to her. 

Billy called every evening on his 
way home to supper. He filled water 
buckets, chopped wood and fed the 
chickens, that Amos might be free to 
take Lydia’s place. John Levine sat 
up two or three nightsea week. Kent 
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young that they trembled and were 
filed with awe at the vast importance 
of their own dreams. And yet, futile 
as they may seem, it is on young de- 
cisions such as these that the race 
creeps upward! 

“What are you going to do, Billy?” 
asked Lydia. 

“I'm going to get a government in- 
vestigation started, somehow,” he re- 
plied. “It'll take time, but I'll get it.” 


Lydia looked at him admiringly, 
then she shivered a little. “I hate to 
think of it, but I'll stand by you, 


Billy, whatever you do.” 

“I'm going into ex-Senator Alvord’s 
low office this June. I'll bet he'll help. 
He's so sore at Levine. It'll be love- 
ly muckraking, Lyd!” 

“T hate to think of it,” she said un- 
steadily. “Lizzie is miserable today. 
Will you tell your mother, Billy, and 


ask her to come over to see her this 
evening? I mustn’t stop any longer 
now.” 

Poor old Lizzie was miserable, in- 
deed. For years, she had struggled 
against rheumatism, but now it had 
bound her, hand and foot. Ma Nor- 
ton came over in the evening. Lizzie 


came out once a week, with a cheery 
word and a basket of fruit. And at 
frequent intervals, the Marshall sur- 
rey stopped at the gate and Elviry or 
Dave appeared with some of ,Elviry’s 
delicious cookery for Lydia and Amos. 

One afternoon in April when Lizzie 
had at last taken a turn for the bet- 
ter, Lydia elected to clean the kitchen 
floor. She was down on her hands 
and knees scrubbing, when there 


came a soft tap on the open door. She 
looked up. Professor Willis was 
standing on the steps. 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Lydia, ris- 


ing with burning cheeks. 

“I—I couldn’t make anyone hear at 
the front door. I came to see why 
you didn’t come to class.” 

Lydia was wearing a faded and out- 
grown blue gingham. Her face was 
flushed, but there were black rings 
round her eyes, and she was too tired 
to be polite. 

“T think it’s just awful for you to 
come on me, scrubbing floors! You 
should have knocked eat the front 
door, till I heard,” she said, crossly, 

The Harvard man looked at her se- 
riously. “IT really never saw a girl 


playing golf look as pretty as you do 


scrubbing floors. May I come jn» 
He did not wait for an iINVitation 
but stepped over the pail and brush 
to the chair beside the table. An open 
book lay on the chair. He pi ked it 
up. “‘Ancient Rome,’ he read. 
“I'm trying to keep up.” Lydia 
was drying her red hands on thy roll 
er towel. Her shoulders drooped 
despondently. “What's the use of 


trying to be a lady,” she said, su Iden. 
ly, “when you have to fight poverty 
like this! You oughtn’t to have come 
on me this way!” 

The Harvard man looked from the 
immaculate kitchen to the slender 
girl, with her fine head, and then at 


the book in his hand. 

“Of course, I’ve never known a girl 
like you. But I should imagine that 
eventually you'll achieve someihine 
finer out of your poverty than the 
other girls at the university will out 
of their golf and tennis. I don’t faner 
that our New England mothers were 
ashamed of scrubbing floors.” 

He looked at her with a smi] on 
his pale face. Suddenly Lydia liled 


in return. “Sit down while I make ys 





some tea,” she said. “I'll never try 
to play lady with you again.” 3 

Willis stayed with her an hour, si- 
ting in the kitchen, where the opey 
door showed the turquoise  loke 
through a gray-green net of swelling 
tree buds. He did not leave till Liz. 
zie wakened. He cleared up the 


tangle in Lydia's trigonometry for her 


and went over the lost lessons in 
Shakespeare, all the while with q 
fazgue lump in his throat over the 


wistful eagerness in the blue eyes op- 
posite his, over the thin, red, water. 
soaked hands that turned the leaves 
of the books. 

When Billy called that evening he 
found Lydia more cheerful than she 


had been in weeks. When she told 
him of her caller he looked at her 
thoughtfully and growled, “I hope he 






,’ and not another word did he 
say while he finished Amos’ chores. 
Professor Willis came out recular- 
ly after this and when Lyilia re- 
turned to class work in May, she was 
able to work creditably through the 
reviews then taking place, and in 
June to pass the exafninations. 
{To Be Continued.] 


chokes,” 





Palestine Customs 


The holy land, this week so much in 
the thoughts of men and women, with 
the Christmas season just at hand, 
did not escape its small share in the 


world war, now happily over. ‘Peace 
on earth, good will to men.”’ Our pic- 
ture affords an idea of some of the 


strange sights in Palestine. The cli- 
mate of Palestine is sub-tropical and 
may be compared to that of southern 
California. In the time of David the 
population is said to have been five to 
six millions, mostly living by agricul- 
ture and cattle raising. At present the 
inhabitants number many less and 
barely get a living from the soil. The 
houses in Palestine are usually made 
of stone and have outside stairways 
to the second floor; ground floor being 
given over to the use of farm animals. 
Many little gardens are in evidence, 
containing eggplant, squash, cucum- 
bers, tomatoes and strange vegetables 
we never saw. Gardens are often 
neatly bordered by hedges of prickly 


pear. The country has many green 
vineyards and orange and _ lemon 


groves. Citron and figs are abundant, 


and beautiful crimson pomegranates 
add color to the scene. 
The Arabs still use crude wooden 


plows drawn by camels. They plant 
much millet. It makes extremely poor 
bread, but will grow in the dry sec- 
tions. The faces of the Arab women 
are ornamented by tatooing—perhaps 
a diamond-shaped figure on the fore- 
head, a spot on the nose and a pair of 


eagle wings on the chin. They wear 
loose, dark blue dresses the samé 


shade as the tatooing, made with wide 
sleeves and one button at the neck. 
The head is wrapped in a cloth of 
blue. 

The Judean peasants favor the reg- 
ulation dress of blue, but they add 
red girdles and white shawls for head 
coverings. The men dress in white 
cotton trousers and tattered tunics 
and always carry a woolen cloak. 
The famous old city of Damascus is 
now a strange mixture of the old and 
the new; it boasts electric cars and 
other innovations. In the oldest shops 
the proprietor and his prospective 
customers sit cross-legged on the floor 
in circles, drinking unsweetened cof¢ 
fee flavored with cardamom seed% 
and haggling over prices for hours 
the room flooded with brilliant elec 
tric lights. As a rule, the people of 
Palestine object to having their pic: 
tures taken. They believe their soul 


will pass into the possession of the 
man who snaps the camera, giving 


hizn the power to bewitch them for 
the rest of their days! Our photo 
grapher caught a group of natives 0 
Palestine. 





Though sorrow must come, wher 
fhe advantage of rushing to meet it: 
It will be time enough to grieve whet 
it comes; meanwhile, hope for bette? 
things 
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Our Boys 


Holiday happenings 





To Every Boy and Girl 


your hearts a Christmas tree 
ay is set_a-growing, 

its branches you may hang 

fts most worth the showing, 


ewithin 
This a 
That on. 
The 6! 
eynny smile, a pleasant word, 
eS very ohe about you, 
q willing hands, to make you feel 
aeney cannot do without you. 


est speech, a fearless eye, 
an eindness without measure— 
ts like these upon your trees 


is si gives the sweetest pleasure,” 





The Santa Snow Man 
LEWIS ALLEN 


Qld Peter Grimes lived all alone in 
q great, big house, and he didn’t like 
children at all. f 

Right next to him lived Mrs Varley, 
a poor widow, with three children, 
who were forever getting scolded by 
Mr Grimes because they sometimes 
got over into his yard and swung on 
pis gate. Mrs Varley’s house was 
yery small, and people used to smile 
when they saw the big house and the 
little house so close together. ; 

There was a nice steep path in 
front of Mr Grimes’ house and the 
Varley yard was level, so the Varley 
children used to take their barrel 
saves and slide down his path until 
he would drive them home. They had 
no sleds, but you can have a lot of 
fun with barrel staves, if you try. 

“Mama,” asked Katie, the oldest, 
“jl] Santa come tomorrow and bring 
ys Jots of things?” 

Mrs Varley tried to smile bravely 
gs she Shook her head and told Katie 
that Santa would not be able to get 
around to them this year. Little Ned 
began to cry, but he was only five, 
and so Dick, who was eight, told him 
not to cry because it made mama feel 
so badly. 

“Well make a snow man and call 
him Santa Claus,” said Katie, and so 
they ran out again and went to a 
place where the ,snow was deepest, 
right on the line between the two 
houses, and began to make the snow 
man. 

“Here, you keep out of my yard, 
and stop tracking it all up!"’ shouted 
Mr Grimes because they sometimes 
stable. He paused to light his pipe; 


and Girls 
with the little folks 


the children, who were afraid of him, 
promised, and he drove on. Soon 
they had the snow man all finished 
and were dancing around it, when lit- 
tle Ned sniffed and said, “Sumfin’s 
burnin’.” 

The Varley children looked at their 
own home first, and then all around. 

“Oo-eee!’’ shrilled Katie, “it’s Mr 
Grimes’ porch!” and, sure enough, it 
was. He had lighted his pipe and 
tossed the match down, as he thought, 
in the snow, but it landed in a crack 
on the porch and the wooden floor was 
in flames. 

“Let -his old house burn, th’ mean 
thing!"’ exclaimed Dick, but instantly 
he knew that was a wicked thing to 
say, so he shouted, “No, let’s put it 
right out!” 

“Go get 
Katie. 

“Use snow,” said Dick, and they 
tried to gather up snow enough from 
the ground. 

“Take our snow man,” said bright 
little Ned, and so they took their big 
snow man all apart in big chunks and 
piled it up on the burning porch floor, 
and soon the fire was all out, but 
Katie and little Ned blistered their 
hands. They ran home and told their 
mama, who came running out and saw 
that they had truly put out the fire. 
Then she put -bandages on their little 
blistered hands. 

At this time Mr Grimes drove home 
and when he saw all the snow piled 
upon his porch he was very angry. He 
decided he would make Mrs Varley 
whip those children, and he marched 
over to the house. Just as he was go- 
ing to step in he heard Dick say, 
“Now we's lost our snow man Santa 
Claus putting out the fire on Mr 
Grimes’ porch and we won’t have any 
Santa Claus at all!” 

“Fire?” thought Mr Grimes, and he 
hurried back to see. Sure enough, 
that snow had been used to put out 
a fire and save his house. He started 
right over again, but suddenly he 
smiled—people used to say he couldn't 
smile, but he did this time. He hhad 
an idea and went back home and said 
nothing. 

“Oh, lookee, mama!” shouted little 
Ned the next morning, ‘“‘our snow man 
has growed right up again!”’ 

Sure_enough, there was a snow man, 
and he held a bundle in one hand and 
there were other things at his feet. 


some water,” ordered 


They all ran out to see, Mrs Varley 
going with them. 

There were three sleds, a big 
bundle of toys, a big basket of fruit 
and candy and chickens and canned 
goods, and a small package for Mrs 
Varley. When she opened it some- 
thing green was inside. 

“Money!” she gasped. 

“I thought you said Santa Claus 
wouldn’t come to us this year because 
we were so poor,” said Katie, 

Mrs Varley couldn’t speak, and she 
had to wink very fast to keep back 
tears of joy. She looked towards Mr 
Grimes’ house, but the curtains were 
down. 

But there were some great, big 
footprints in the snow all around the 
snow man, and they led from Mr 
Grimes’ porch steps straight over to 
the snow man and straight back 
again. 

What do you think about it? 


Protect the Meadow Lark 


BY H,. 





W. WEISGERBER 

It matters not in what part of the 
country a farmer may live, a meadow 
lark is a meadow lark to him. But 
science has divided them into several 
subspecies; rather the one or 
eastern species and three sub- 
species. The difference in size and 
coloration is so slight that it would 
not be noticeable in the field, and only 
in its song does the western bird dif- 
fer from his eastern relative. 

The meadow lark is of inestimable 


value to the farmer; yet for this most 
to agriculture he is, 


valued service in 





The Meadow Lark 


many states, allowed to be placed on 
the “game bird” list, only to be 
slaughtered by sportsmen and pot 
hunters. Even in California, where 
agricultural possibilities are so great, 
the friends of our birds,have had a 
hard fight to get the song bird pro- 
tection for this valuable bird. 

For several years, in addition to my 
study in field and wood, I have taken 


469 


trips on foot, on our highways, that 
ranged from 10 to 20 miles; and dur- 
ing these tramps I have been astound- 
ed at the grasshoppers and other in- 
sects that would jump up before me. 
There were literally dozens of them 
along every rod of the way. They 
were out of all proportion to the num- 


ber of birds that 1 saw. Yet, birds 
eat these insects, but where were 
they? No; we have not birds enough 
by a hundredth part to combat the 
destructive grasshopper. 

But what if birds should be more 
destructive in their habits to one 
farmer than to another—and_ such 


seems to be the case, according to the 
reports sent in to the biological 
survey in regard to the meadow lark, 
by the California ranchers. But that 
is not a sufficient excuse, for without 
them the insects certainly would great- 
ly multiply, and in their turn be even 
more destructive to the farmer’s crops. 
The meadow lark surely deserves pro- 
tection. 





Your Dog 


The dog is honest. He doesn’t 
growl and wag his tail at the same 
time. He doesn’t fawn upon you and 


go to his neighbor and roast you, as 
some do in the human family, and he 
Plays fairly if he finds you play fairly 
with him. He doesn’t sit on the 
porch and criticize people who go by, 
or delight in telling all he knows to 
everyone he sees (half of which is al- 


Ways untrue). If you have a lean 
day, he shares it, and silently and 
sratefully he accepts the kindnesses 


he receives and appreciates them by 
being loyal and true. I have owned 
dogs all my life and never once have 
l seen an action that I could not cor- 
rect by kindness.—|Grace Esterbrook 
Foster. 


One on the Judge 

A well-known judge dined recently at 
the Hotel Gibson, where the man who 
takes care of the hats is celebrated for 
his memory about the ownership of 
headgear. 

“Fiow do you know that is my hat?” 
the judge asked as his silk hat was 
presented to him. 

“TIT don’t know it, sir,” said the man. 

“Then why do you give it to me?” 
insisted the bewildered judge. 

“Because you gave it to me, sir,” 
replied the man, without moving a 
muscle of his face.—[Exchange. 


If you are going to ring a bull's eye 
in the target practice of life, you've 
got to have a rifle—a peashooter is no 
good. 
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The Christ Spirit 


BARNES 


BY OLLIE 
Some souls there are we meet in life, 
Who are so selfless, and so true, 
We wish to leave the surging crowds, 
And follow these brave, noble few. 
Yet when we start along the way, 
And see self-sacrifice there stamped, 
We tuin again into the road, 
Where myriad, careless feet have tramped. 
The eup the few have bravely quaffed, 
We + strong enough to take— 
the greater joy because 
sser we ean not forsake. 

The Spirit of the deathless Christ 

Still walks the earth with us today; 
Yet when He holds to us a hand, 

fe, in our weakness, turn away. 








Winter Health Problems 


BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


7 EEPING well in summer is a 
K simple and easy task, compared 
to the same job in winter, but 
Tam inclined to think that the differ- 
ice is not so much in the climate as 
in our reaction to that climate. In 
éther words, we do the right things in 
timmer, because they lie in the line 
of least resistance—they are easier to 
¢éo than not—whereas when cold 
Weather comes on, these same things 
tre far from easy—some seem al- 
Most impossible—and consequently we 
heglect to do them. 
Also, consequently, our general 
health suffers, and because that armor 
4gainst illness, our vitality, is lowered, 





the next health enemy that attacks us 
sets through, and we have a spell of 
tickness. Then we charge it to the 
lard winter. Not a bit of it. It was 
20t the winter, it was the way we re- 
acted » the winter. 

Winter health problems are hard 
mes. Personally, I hate the winter, 


ind if I could, I would never see more 
than one snowstorm each year, for 
the arrival of the second would find 
me in California or Florida to stay 
till the birds came back in the spring. 
Ut I never have been able to do that. 
T always have to stick it out, snow- 
ttorms and all, just like millions of 
ther people, and as long as we must 
fay and face the winters, we must 
als0 face and solve the health prob- 
ms that they bring. 

ai robably fresh air is the most puz- 
ing. Not that there is not plenty of 
f in winter. Often there is too much, 
Shen the winter gales blow, but it is 
‘Ss, and we try our best to keep 
. because it is also cold air, and 
warm is the great indoor win- 














Home and 


Happiness 


Conserve the body and keep the mind attuned 


ter sport for most of the United States. 
So we put on doubie windows, storm 
doors, fill sand bags to lay over crev- 
ices, and generally act as,.if fresh air 
were our worst enemy. As for open 


‘windows in winter, perish the thought! 


Now this is all wrong. One of the 
quickest and surest roads to poor 
health is lack of ventilation. Of 


course, the average person cannot sit 
down in winter beside an open win- 
dow and be comfortable, but neither 
ought anyone to be able to be com- 
fortable in a room that is full of foul 
air that has been breathed over and 
over, and that is laden with impuri- 
ties from our own breath and that of 
others. The sorry part of it is that 
many people have lived in it so much 
that now they do not notice bad air, 
unless they have just come into it 
‘from outdoors. 

Last year and this year we are in- 
clined to cheat ourselves of fresh air 
more than usual even, because of the 
cost of keeping warm. Our own coal 
costs $12.50 a ton, and wood, unsplit, 
is $16 a cord, and at that, we cannot 
get much of either, but every room in 
the house is thoroughly aired by open 
windows and doors at least once a 
day, and the living room_ several 
times. There are two reasons for this: 
One of the extremely high cost of all 
undertaker’s bills, and the other that 
fresh air keeps us warm. 

Any man whose business is to heat 
buildings will testify that fresh air will 
heat to any given temperature more 
quickly then foul air, and any person 
whose business concerns human bod- 
ies will say that people breathing fresh 
air will be warm and comfortable in 
a lower degree of artificial heat than 
those breathing impure air. So my 
open windows on winter mornings ac- 
tually save furnace coal. 

There is direct healing power in the 
rays of the sun. Nobody needs to teil 
us what sunshine does to crops and 
plants, because everybody knows, but 
lots of us have not found out yet that 
it is just as necessary to human 
growth and good health. We cannot 
have as much sunshine in winter as 
in summer, naturally, since there is 
not as much to have—but we can 
have all that there is. We can push 
every shade to the top of the window 
when the sun is on that side of the 
house. If we are compelled, either 


by the custom of the neighbors or our 
own love of pretty interiors, to have 
window draperies, we can pull them 
to one side just as far as possible and 
let every ray of sunshine get in. Never 
mind if it does fade the carpet. Lucky 
you, if your windows give you winter 
sunshine warm and strong enough to 
fade anything. The carpet exists for 
you, not you and your family for the 
carpet. 

Another winter problem is moisture, 


Dry air abstracts moisture from 
wherever it finds it. If there is lack 
of moisture everywhere in the room 
except in the human bodies therein, 
the dry air takes moisture from those. 
Then skins crack, nails grow brittle 
and break, baldness increases, and 
throats and the lining of bronchial 
tubes and lungs grow dry and easily 
become inflamed. Hot, dry air in 
rooms predisposes to colds, sore 


throats, bronchitis and pneumonia. 

If rooms are heated by stoves, have 
a kettle or pan of water on, let it boil 
and steam sometimes, and simmer 
and evaporate the rest of the time. 
Modern furnaces have water pans so 
arranged that moisture is sent into 
the house with the hot air. If not, 
dishes of water should be kept on all 
the registers. Whoever has the tack 
of keeping them filled will soon real- 
ize how dry the air must have been 
before. Long, narrow pans can now 
be bought, made expressly to hook on 
to the back of radiators for the same 
purpose of evaporation. 

The common saying that where 
plants thrive, children will, is linked 
closely to this winter problem of fresh 
moist, sunshiny air. Winter brings us 
other health problems, chiefly con- 
cerned with food, exercise and elimi- 
nation, but the quality of the air we 
breathe is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant. It behooves us as housewives 
to study the subject carefully as re- 
gards our own homes and families to 
be sure that our air is as fresh, moist, 
full of cleansing sunshine as it is 
possible for us to secure. 


Try putting a couple of teaspoons 
of baking powder in the pie crust 
when mixing it. It makes it more flaky 
and it does not require as much lard, 
and is more easily .digested.—[Mrs 


My View of Life 


By Florence Knox 


I don’t purtend to advokate 
That bluz is eny crime, 

If you kin have ’em decent like, 

Respectin’ place an’ time; 

But what I’m drivin’ at is this: 
This thing o’ actin’ sad 

And blu in a promisquous crowd 

s bad—-an’ mighty bad! 


Furt peers to me az if the bluz 
Iz sorter sum diseaze 

Jest like the itch ur eny plague 
Infectious, ef you pleze. 

Why ‘t kind o’ seemz a natchurel law 
That when one feller’s blu, 

Most ev’rybody ‘round the place 
Contrakts that pesky hu. 


I reckon that we ought tu tri 
Tu keep a smilin’ front, 
No matter ef we're feelin’ down 
An blu enuf to grunt; 
Rememberin’s long az bluz’ll “‘take,”’ 
T’wunt harmonize with right 
Tu pas ‘em on tu other foks, 
And stele the world’s delight. 


Now don’t fergit that I beleve 

In simpathy an’ such; 

Without that virtu this old earth 
Wud not amount tu much, 

And, thank the Lord, ther’z alwaz sum 
Who'll listen tu our tale 

And simpathize an’ tell us how 
They’re sorry when we fak 


We allus feel like kickin’ less 

Tu kno ther’ze them that carze; 
Fur truble iz a curious thing: 

It wants to go on sharz. 
I guess the human heart wud bust 
When wellin’ up with wo, 
Without sum way to let it out 

In one grand overflo. 


But I allow that most o” "folks 
Can’t bear more’n what’s their own, 

They haven’t got the nerv ner will 
Ter bear a bruther’s groan. 

So smile an’ keep ‘em smilin’ back, 
And keep yurself in hand, 
And save yur heart-aches all 
That’s strong and understand. 


fur them 





For the Colander — With four 
smooth strips of boards (or wood) 
make frame like 
drawing to fit colander. 
It can then easily be 
placed over any sized 
crock or pan and its 
usefulness will be 
found to have been 
multiplied many times. 
Such a frame takes but 
a few minutes to make and is well 
worth the trouble.—[K. P. 





———— | | 


If you are doing any real good, you 
cannot escape the reward of your 
service.—[Patrick Flynn. 
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The Practical Housekeeper 


December activities in the farm home 


Holly Is the Holy Tree 
By J. W. Meek. 


One day, within the holly’s shade, 
The birds a song of sorrow made, 
How One upon a fullen tree 
Endured his Jast great agony ; 





And then the tender evergreen 


Was thrilled all through its satin sheen, 
Its berries blazed a burning red, 

Plain s:eaves for thorny ones were shed; 
And ever since at Christmas-tide, 

We seek this tree both far and wide. 


One for Every Day 
Monday—Spanish Beans 
Soak overnight, then drain and add 


fresh cold water to navy or lima 
beans and boil till almost tender, then 
drain and to each quart of cooked 
beans add one pint tomatoes, a small 
onion, cut up fine, three tablespoons 
drippings, melted, and salt to taste. 
Put in a greased baking dish, cover 
lightly with bread crumbs and a bit 
of grated cheese (if liked), dot with 
bits of butter, and bake about one 
hour in a moderate oven.—I[Mrs 
Cc. E. D 


Tuesday—Potato Biscuits 


To one cup mashed potatoes add 
one cup flour, sifted with four tea- 
spoons baking powder and half tea- 


Then add two tablespoons 


spoon salt. 
less 


iat, melted, and half cup milk, or 


Add milk very slowly. The moisture 
in the potatoes will vary, so that 
sometimes very little milk will be re- 
quired, Should be like baking powder 
biscuits. Roll one inch thick and bake 
12 to 15 minutes in hot oven. Makes 
six biscuits.—LH. D. K. 


Wednesday—Meat and Potato Pie 

Slice into a greased baking dish two 
good sized onions and six big pota- 
toes, add one teaspoon salt cover with 
water, set over fire and bring to a, 
boil. Then add one to two cups meat 
stock or some gravy, and about one 
cup meat (any kind), cut in small 
pieces, Cover dish and cook until po- 
tutoes begin to grow tender, then stir 
in carefully one tablespoon flour until 


smooth in a little water. Next make a 
batter, using one cup flour, half tea- 
spoon salt and one teaspoon baking 
powder, and enough milk to make a 
stiff batter. Drop by spoonfuls over 
the top of the meat mixture and bake 
in oven until crust is brown.—[Mrs 
L. W. 
Thursday—fFried Rice 

Cut into dice and brown in a spider 

two slices of salt pork and one small 


onion, then add one cup well-washed, 


uncooked rice, and stir occasionally 
until rice is nicely browned, after 
which cover well with water, season 
to taste, cover pan, and boil about 20 

















Skating or Motor Cap 


minutes, or until rice is done. Serve 
with stewed tomatoes.—[Mrs F. M, O. 


Friday—Codfish Balls 

Three cups mashed, boiled potatoes, 
one cup boiled salt codfish, pulled into 
small flakes, one meaten egg, salt and 
pepper to taste. Mix well, form into 
small cakes, dip into flour, and fry 
brown on both sides, in hot fat. Serve 
with stewed tomatoes.—[Mrs W. R. 

Saturday—Eggless Carrot Cake 

Two-thirds cup boiled and grated 
carrot, one level teaspoon salt, one- 
fourth teaspoon nutmeg, one teaspoon 
lemon extract, three-fourths cup 
sugar, one-third cup butter. substi- 
tutes, three-fourths cup milk, one tea- 
spoon cornstarch, two heaping tea- 
spoons baking powder, and two cups 


flour—the three last named ingre- 
dients to be _ sifted together three 
times. Bake brown in rather quick 


oven, and cover with waxed paper un- 
til cool. This may be baked in small 
tins for tea-cakes, or in round layers, 
when the following makes a delicious 
One cup cream whipped stif- 
fly, a pinch of salt, one banana, 
mashed fine, and half cup sugar. This 
cake is excellent in winter, when eggs 


E 


are scarce.—|[L. B. E. 
Sunday—Pot Roast 

Get four pounds of any cheap cut 
of beef, as for an ordinary pot roast. 
With a sharp knife cut four or five 
deep incisions on both sides, and in- 
sert in each onea clove, a small piece 
of bacon, and the same of onion. Fry 
out a couple »f slices of salt pork in 
a spider, and in this brown one large 





My j/ 
My / 


For Your Little Girl 

No 2568—A splendid school dress for cloth, 
velvet, corduroy, galatea, seersucker, gingham 
and other wash fabrics. The dress closes at 
the left side, under the panel. The collar is 
made in “Buster Brown” style, and may be 
like the belt, of contrasting material. The 
pattern is cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Size 8, 3!4 yards of 36-inch material. 


, 


pieces. Remove onions 
to kettle, and brown the meat on all 
sides in the fat. Place meat in kettle 
and add one or two cups canned toma- 
toes, one cup water, one small bay- 
leaf, and salt and pepper. Cover close- 
ly and cook slowly four or five hours, 
adding boiling water, if necessary. This 
makes a nice, cheap dish.—[L. A. S. 


Crocheted Worsted Cap 


This practical head covering may be 
also lined and interlined. As illus- 
trated, it was made of white and rose 
knitting worsted, one skein of each. 

Begin at center of crown. Make 4 
chain stitches, join in a ring, and in 
ring work 8 single crochet. Work 
round after round, always picking up 
stitches on the back thread, and al- 
ways increasing 8 times in each round, 
In second round increase in every 
stitch, in third round increase in first 
and every second stitch thereafter, in 
fourth round increase in first and 
every third stitch thereafter, and con- 
tinue in this way, in each round mak- 
ing 1 stitch more between increasings 
than in preceding round, until 15 
rounds in all have been made. 

Hereafter the work is done without 
increasing. Make 3 rounds of white, 
1 round of rose, 6 rounds white and 1 
of rose 3 times, then 3 rounds of rose 
and 2 rounds of white. Pick up stitches 
of the last 3 rounds on the double 
thread, and reverse work before begin- 
ning them, to make edge curl. The 
final round is not worked entire way 
around, but only three-fourths; the 
unworked part forming the neck edge. 
[Katherine Grey. 


onion, cut in 
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Warms Every 
Household Task 


Make any room in the house 
warm and cosy with a Per- 
fection Oil Heater. 
No heavy wood to carry, no 
litter to sweep up. Nosmoke 
nor smell. Just pure, inex- 
.pensive SO-CO-NY Oil, giv- 
ing 8 hours of abundant 
warmth to the gallon. 



























Sold by hardware and general stores. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF 
NEW YORK 


PERFECTION 


OIL HEATERS A sisi Biiiites 
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Sponge Holder @ 


For washing automobiles or windows, 
Used with or without hose. Washes with 
ease places nearly impossible to reach 
without holder. No need of putting your 
hands in water, nor soiling your clothes, 
Length 18 inches. PARCEL POST PREPAID, 15. 


C. D. HERSHEY, Gorham, N. Y.‘ 
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Pin This to your letter when yoa write 
American Agriculturist Advertiven|) 
rTtieerrg it Guarantees you the full benetits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 
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V 4 
Seek No Further 


When you’ve got one, or 
both, you’ll have the VERY 
BEST THERE IS. 


a 
AE HOLS 


BOSTON—CHICAGO_]f 
























DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, Principal Coffee Roasters 
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their return; (2) 





COMPLAINT 


turist itself, whether on law, 


some 





line in each issue of your paper. 
Service Bureau. 





= 
Sill 


It Was a Long Time Coming 


I received a money order for $25 for 





rent from that party which I have 
been trying to collect for three years 
without success. I had about given up 
hopes of ever getting it and as a last 
resort placed the matter in your hands, 
and you can very easily imagine my 
surprise when I received the money 
immediately after you took hold of the 
situation, There is no question in my 
mind but that I never would have re- 
ceived it only for the services of 
Orange Judd Service Bureau.—[M. G. 

We feel justifiably proud of our 
efforts in this particular case, because 
when we took up the matter for Mrs 








McG the prospects of getting a settle- 
ment looked very poor indeed. After 
considerable exchange of correspond- 
ence on our part we were finally suc- 
cessf however. How many more 
subscribers have bills of this kind that 
have tried to collect and can't Per- 
haps we can help you, too. Don’t for- 
get in writing, however, to follow the 
rules in the heading at the top of this 
department. 
Back to the Farm 

I a private in camp. I am much 
needed on the home farm. Will farm- 
ers be discharged first?—[H 

No order has been issued to dis- 
charge farmers ahead of soldiers from 
other vocations, We have written Gen 
Cro ron the subject. Unless some- 
thing unforeseen in Europe requires 
more men over there most of the sol- 
diers now in cantonments ought to be 
back civil life before spring work 
begins on the farm. 

Be Careful What You Sign 

I iys, 17 North Crawford ave- 
n { ro, took a picture of my res- 


id hout my knowledge or con- 
& n he took my order he agreed 
to ¢ me an enlarged picture in col- 
ers $4.62, and in addition free of 
char enlargement of any picture 
I} 1 hand. [I gave him a _ photo 
whic 1d some printing across the 
top of it, and he said that the printing 
W » removed before enlarging. 

gent delivered the pictures, 























bu rinting on the gift picture 
had t been removed. The colored 
pict s far from satisfactory. I 
co ! ad at the time, but 
gay igent $3 and signed an ag 
me pay $5 additional. The agent 
left ne on the colored picture. It 
was cold, snowy day, and as my 
tear s standing out I did ne ake 
tir mine the picture until after 
the When I saw what a 
po it was I decided I wouldn't 
pa er cent on it and offered to 
reti the picture and lose the $3 I 
ha They rned down my offer 
two or three threatening let- 
ter now trying to collect this 
t collection agency.—I[J. E. P 
I P. had only com to 
ce before signing these 
pay we might have helped 
him, b1 it is now too late This 
is sin another variation of the 
old re and frame game that s 
rked so generally throug! out 
try. The scheme may have 
been changed a little for different lo- 
calities, but all of the cases that have 
com ider our observation have been 


The smooth 
order 


pretty cen 
ent gets your 


rally the same. 
signature to ar 








picture done in colors offeri a 
5] il inducement of an enlargement 

f picture you wish. Usually ger 
tl re is delivered it is in a frame 
al the time you get the frame 
au "you realize instead of receiv- 
ing ft of a picture you have paid 
& his price for a frame, that in most 
cases would cost about half as much 
at your local store. 

It incomprehensible that any one 
Would fall for this game after the 
Way it has been repeatedly exposed in 
these columns. Why will people per- 
Sist in putting their signature to 
Papers which they have not read care. 
fully, and which they do not under- 
Stand, and why do people give up good 
money to persons of whom they know 
hothing? If we could make you real- 
ize the importance of writing to us for 


advice before you get into a difficulty 


“cui Orange J udd Service Bureau I 


= 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and stamps for 


label from American Agriculturist showing 
that you are a paid-up subscriber; or, if not 
such, you will be entitled to this free service 
by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal or veterinary questions for which 
a prompt answer by mail is desired should 

each be accompanied by one dollar 
No charge whatever ‘he answering any subscribers’ 
veterinary, or any other subject. 


Hence the special helpfulness to you of Orange Judd 


ANASTASIA NNT 


inclose your address 





SATISFACT: ION 


questions in American Agricul- 
But that may take 
time, or you may not see the answer when it is printed unless you read every 


($1). 


HNOUMTOTAC AT MM ic 





of this kind, rather than after the 
other fellow has got your money, what 
a lot of money would be saved that 
would be a handsome investment in 
Liberty bonds and war savings stamps, 





G. F. A.: No sale 
now, except to the 
then only in large quantities at low 
prices. War conservation orders are 
off. Some day the saving of all waste 
products will be so systematized as to 
afford a profitable nearby market for 
whatever waste one has to dispose of. 


for waste paper 


junk man, and 





Big Meeting of Dairy League 
[From Page 461.] 


this had been to dairymen was the 1 
cent per 100 pounds they contributed 
to the Dairymen's league! He stated 
that the 1916 crop of milk had yielded 
farmers more than $20,000,000 more 
than the 117 crop. 

Mr Manning stated that the old way 
of selling milk, if in vogue in 1915S, 
would have absolutely destroyed thou- 
sands of dairy farmers. He said that 


if we had made no other progress we 
had at least got onto the basis of cost 
of production, which was an advance 
of such tremendous importance as in 
itself many times over to justify the 
existence of the league. He said that 
under the old way of disposing of 


three hours on 
the contracts, 
paid current 
cost would 
million dol- 


took at least 
eto fix up 
were 
zregate 


milk it 
the average 
and if a farmer 
wages, this agg 
amount to more than a 
lars a year. “But do you want to go 
back to the old way of selling milk?” 
When Sec Manning asked this ques- 
tion the entire audience answered 
with one emphatic No! that must 
have been heard blocks away. “With- 
out organization,” Mr Manning said, 
“not only dairying, but every kind of 
farm endeavor will suffer. 

and Expenses 
Hardin of New Jersey 
reported that the total receipts up to 
November 30, 191S, had amounted to 
$205,355. The largest income was the 


Income 
Treas L. M. 








commission on milk sales amounting 
to $201,915. The expenditures repre- 
sented $177,198. There was paid for 
officers’ salaries $18,216, oflicers’  ex- 


expenses $17,- 
work $5024, county 
expenses of county 
ion auditors’ 


penses $5854, directors’ 
5U6, organization 
president S45, 

presidents S26S2, commiss 
expenses 84545, local branch expenses 
$2645, national milk producers’ fed- 
eration $4000, field expenses $20,161, 
stockholders’ mee ting expenses $5863, 
le ey a =p nses $13,307, office help $25,- 
13S... rent S5483, general office expenses 
$6441, stationery and printing $1522, 
tel ep hone and te aph $4055, post- 
ge $5210, taxes ST7TS, advertising $15,- 



















eal branch office expen ap- 
rating $16,000, leaving an ex- 
income over expenditure of 

cl s were made some 

months back t the financial con- 
dition of league by certain objec- 








and league ene 


tors mies a rare Mcs cel 
committee representing stockholders 
of the league, but which in no way was 
connected with the league other than 
as stockholders, went through the 
books and: examined them. At this 
meeting this committee reported as 
follows: 

We have taken the different 


amounts of receipts, disbursements as 
shown by the treasurer’s published 
report for the year ending November 
50, 1918, and have found vouchers on 
file in the office of the Dairymen’s 
league, approved by the auditing com- 
mittee, covering the various expend- 
itures. 

After examining vouchers from the 
different accounts, we have found 
them conservative, and we believe 
that no funds of the league have been 
misappropriated. Furthermore, we 
highly commend the officers for their 
efficient system and condition in which 
we found their books and accounts. 
We also found they are planning for 
a more detailed voucher for itemizing 
their expense accounts, of which the 
committee highly approves. 

We recommend that the salaries of 
the officers of the league, at present 
being “salary and expense,” be 
changed to a straight salary, to cover 
their maintenance while in New York; 
expenses to be paid them only while 





on official business outside of the city 
of New York. Signed, Geo. E. Mar- 
tin, Edward F.. Vincent, H. A, Walter. 
Indictment of Farmers 

Milo D. Campbell, president nation- 
al milk producers’ association, was the 
chief speaker at the meeting, and in 
an eloquent address declared that the 
indictments made against the officers 
of the Dairymen’'s league more than 
a year ago were not merely indict- 
ments against the officers, but against 
every member of the league. “It was 
an indictment against the men and 
women on the farm,” he declared. 
Mr Campbell told how the labor of 
women and children, who were never 
paid anything for that labor, made 
cheap milk possible in the past. Con- 
sumers still want farm women and 
children to do this free work, that 
they may get cheap milk. But that 
time has passed forever. Labor on 
the farm shall be paid for at its mar- 


ket value. ‘“‘Farmers must receive 
cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit, and we will get that,” Mr 


Campbell declared, “though the heav- 


ens fall.” 


“Farmers have begun to find out 
what it costs to produce milk.” He 
said that farmers from now on 


would have to work together as never 
before, otherwise in the reconstruc- 
tion soon to go on farmers would be 
loaded down with impossible condi- 
tions; and unless they were able to 
resist they might be destroyed. ‘“‘The 


Dairymen’s league has fought for 
milk producers until now;" he said, 
“the farmers of this territory are re- 


ceiving the best price for milk of any 


Similar producers anywhere in this 
country.” 

He told how laboring men had 
stood at the right hand of those in 
authority in Washington, how mori 
than 100 trades and labor organiza 
tions were federated, how city ollicial 
were persecuting and prosecuting pro- 


ducers of farm products and how itn- 
portant, therefore, that farmers stand 
ind defen: 


as one man in demanding a 








ing their rights. _ Organization is the 
only hope of agriculture,’ he said. He 
declared that if by chance one of 
these prosecuting attorneys ever did 
succeed in sending to jail or prison 
some farm representative, who was 
trying to get living prices, something 
would happen that would wake up 


America. 


He touched upon the calls made 
upon farmers for milk in Europe. 
“But why,” demanded Mr Campbeil, 





the farmers of America b« 


“should 









compelled to feed starving millions, 
and not all America!” He said 
all that farmers wanted was cost of 
production, plus a reasonable profit, 
“but we don't propose that some city 
dude shall come along and do the 
figuring up for us.” He urged the 
t to be sure know that the) 
were right, and then to go ahead, but 
it the same time be sure the) vere 
wrong before they quit. 
Directors for Coming Year 

The following list of directors 
selected for the coming year. Each 
director was elected by the entire 
number of stockholders present or 
voting proxi without one single dis- 
senting vote: L. Hardin, Harry 
Culver, John S. Pettys, Harry Bull, 
I. C. Barnes, B. M. Kilpatrick, J. D. 
Beardslee, R. D. Cooper Kenneth rec 
J. M. Putnam, C. C. Gordon, Grant 
Farrington, I. H. Thompson, C 
MecCoe, H. J. Kershaw, N. F. Webb, 
Paul Smith, M. W Davison, C, [ 
Drake, Geo. S. Pickens, L. G. K - 
land, John M. Miller, John K. Camp- 
bell, R. H. Fleming. 














assc — 
want mo fur © up 
Our guarante e recess: you on risk, 


and 
you or 


WE GUARANTEE that our PRICES 
PROMPT PAYMENTS will please 
will return your peits. 
Send today for price list C , ship- 
ping tags, and further particulars. 
It ‘will pay you. 


Louts Brimberd New-vor: 











WAR IS OVER. 


Peace brings big Fur orders from Europe. We 
must have Skunk, Muskrat and Mink at once to 
fill tremendous demand. Unheard of prices for 
immediate shipments. 


GET BIG PEACE PROFITS 


by shipping to a big far house in the world’s 

biggest market. No deductions, no commis- 

sions, no quibbling. Just big, quick returns for 
quick shipments. 
















Don’t write—ship! Ship what you 
have now, at once. We are paying 
unusual prices for Deke of all kinds now be- 
Cause of the rd-of of our buy- 
ers. Your money—bigger money than ever 
*before—will go to you by return mail. k 
for our free Market Reports. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


on i a onal Fur Exchange 
ja 


ze Bug. St. Louis, Mo. 


(3807) 














“for TopPrices 
ShipUsYourRaw 


URS 


64 y mp te ontinuous growth through 









hone iling ig y our guarantee that 
we wo exac tly the » high prices that 
e quote. furs_cor- 


your 





tly. p usa No. 1 
= you get paid for a No. 1 skin, 





Hh —< for a st 2 “ a No.3. Get all 
Mi ie the facts. sig Illustrated trappin 
iF f\\ Folder and Price List FREE. Write 
{| fi for it now. 

‘ 
iii] JOSEPH ULLMANN, Ine. 
ALA Uh (Established 1854) 

( | Dept. D 14, 18-20-22 W 20th Street 

New Yor N. Y. 
1 (th Reference Any Bank Anywhere 





Most Cash 
for and, 


7. 
Ship Today to 

Y mu Re t cash, not promises, + 

to Funsten. Over 
rs and traders 
ly. As weres 
g ents so do our 
act biggest buyers, an 
‘ bies us to pay you 
better =! 

Our fin al resources are 
nnlimited We can and do pay spot 
cash tor every Seeman. XN > wait 
ing for your money. hk groes 
back to you by return nant Ship 
to Funsten today. 

- 
BROS. & CO. 


international Fur Exchange 


566 FUNSTEN BLDG. 












tur goods wil We cost you lowe thar 













th 
Our illustrated cat Joa gis a lot of 
ori ior to take o 
ef hide eos and whe y 
1 wa sbout our 
n nd t se 
k ibout t 
> tro} t 
t e * have recently got out 
ler we call our Fashion book, y 
oted to fashion plates of } 
ckwear ane a her fine fur 


ith prie also fur Seeneee | remo = 
eled and vepaire d. 
You can have cither book by sendi 
. 0 rect address nam h, or 
both b if you need b Addres 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochesier, N. Y. 








sh prices for 


We pay highest 

all staple furs " . Mink, 

Muskrat, Raccoon, 1 

Fancy furs a specialty, ine lud- 
SARIS a aE 





Fox. 
ing Silver and Cross Fox, 
Fisher, Marten, etc. Est. 1870. 
Our continued prompt returns and liberal policy are 
now bringing us shipments from all North America, 
Alaska to Mexieo. Send for free Price List. Address 


M. J. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y. Dept. 9. 








Trem WHEN YOU WRITE 
a ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention anertees Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE OVERTISING 


































































Engine Trouble 
1916 
Buick car which is giving considerable 


I have a six cylinder model 
It misses and back fires until 
the engine stops. When going up hills 
it chokes so that I can scarcely make 
a hill on second speed, which I former- 
ly made on high gear. It runs finely on 
level ground for about 20 miles, then 
if I put on a little more it will 
skip and jerk. I have had valves 
ground, but that did not help. The 
garage man said that the timer is all 
right. What can you suggest?—([L. C. 
Sliter, New York 

The trouble you are having appears 
to be due to the carburetor being 
poorly adjusted. The spark and igni- 
tion system must be all right or else 
the car would not give fairly satisfac- 
tory service even for a short time. The 
ind back 


trouble. 


gas, 
the 


fact that the engine misses 

fires indicates that the trouble is in 
the carburetor, or, sometimes dirt clogs 
the gas passages so that sulflicient fuel 
is not brought to the engine for high- 
er speeds, or even the required amount 
to develop full power of the engine, 
also have the engine examined for loss 
of compression The cylinders may 
be worn cr scored, the piston worn, 
or the valve springs weak. Sometimes 
the oiling system may fail to supply 
the right amount of oil and good com- 


pression is not maintained. 

After examining the carburetor look 
into the valve action It that 
the valve tappets are not correctly ad- 
justed to give sullicient opening, or 
they might be too loose. Sometimes in 
adjusting valves, one may tighten the 
tappets too much, resulting in a loss of 
power. 


may be 


~ P 
See If Pump Is Right Type 

I have a well 400 feet from the house 
and barn. Will a windmill pump water 
into a hydro-pneumatic compression 
tank? [ can buy a windmill with a 
60-foot tower with pump. The well is 
15 feet lower than the cellar of the 
house.—[S, B. Sahlberg. 

The only trouble in purchasing a 
second-hand windmill and,pump is 
that the pump is probajfy not the 
best type for use in comMection with 
an air pressure tank. should pump 
both air or water eiffier separately or 
at the same time. “his style pump is 
the 









not altogether new, but perhaps 
man who had the outfit did not need 
this type pump, and consequently, if 


you are buying the outfit, you would 
be paying fora pump that would be of 
no service to you. If the water is 
only 15 to 20 feet below your cellar 
wall, you could put in what is known 
as a suction pump, which can be oper- 
ated by a gasoline engine or windmill 
and would cost you actually to 
install than the second-hand windmill 
outfit. A small engine can be 
bought for $50 to S60, and the suction 
pump for $15 Before buying 
the second-hand outfit you see if you 
can use -the suction pump 


less 
gas 


to SLO 


Surface Water Dangerous 








We live in a part of the country where 

sinking a well is a very uncertain prop- 
n and learn from natives that one 

Is I li ) to nd water in lowland 
Our idea i to make a urface well r 
reser ir ) to 12 incl in diameter by 
d feet deep. The ! tion in which we 
t k it mo likely to find water is near 
' ! riginally rned for carrying 
oft r from th barn and house 
rhe tance fror I barn to well 
ibout 600 feet and from the end of th 
hou iste pi about 00 feet The 
lowlat i 1 sort of wall and in very 
wet Vv r water inds, but gradually 
drain i i small brook about 40 rods 
away Do you think it wise to locate a 
well is near as the above to drainage 
from barn and house?—[G. T. Pumpelly. 

Would certainly advise against lo- 
cating a well in the position which 
you are considering. It is very danger- 
ous to use surface water under any 
conditions. It is far more serious to 
locate a well along a drain even 600 
feet from the barn. 

Would advise digging a deep well; 


even if necessary dig 200 feet or more. 
There have been so many instances of 
typhoid and diphtheria being carried 
through drinking water that the only 
safe thing to do under your conditions 
is to dig a deep well. 


rm Engineering 


OF iM -White 
Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
department about farm tractors, gas 
engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if s 
reply by private letter is desired. 


Winter Care of Batteries 


I have a new automobile and the in- 
structions say that the batteries must 
be taken out and stored for the winter, 
and must be kept fully charged. How 
can I charge the batteries with a gas 
engine?—[{W. H. Bruce, Maine. 

If one is going to house his car 
in an unheated garage and not use it 
all winter, the batteries should be re- 
moved and kept in a fairly dry, warm 
place. Before removing the batteries 
they should be fully charged and 
then recharged again about once a 
month. There is no way of using a 
stationary gas engine to charge the 
batteries without installing a genera- 
tor. If you wanted to, you could keep 
the batteries in the house, and about 
once a month put them back in the 
car and run the engine at the charg- 
ing rate shown on the meter on 
the dash of the car, for about an hour 
or a sufficient length of time to charge 
the batteries back to normal. If you 
do not care to do this, then it would 
be better to take the batteries to 
some local station which is equipped 
to take care of them during the win- 
ter time.- 





as 


Earning Your Own Dairy Farm 
{From Page 455.] 


forage crops easily, such as silage, 
corn, oats and peas, clover and al- 
falfa which we are learning to grow.” 

“Tell me,” I said, “how you feed 
your cows?” ‘This question interested 
him at once, and he responded: “In 
the winter we balance up the rough- 
age with the grains, and feed accord- 
ing to the capacity of the individual 
cow for milk production. We usually 
find that one pound of grain to every 
three pounds of milk, the cow can be 
made to give, is about right. On ac- 
count of shortage of pasture for the 
cows, we find it necessary to feed oats 
and peas and other green crops in 
summer besides some grain.” 

I inspected the dairy. barn and 
found a.good, warm, sanitary stable. 
Everything about the barn like the 
feed of the cows seemed particularly 
favorable to the highest milk produc- 
tion. 

Mr Ballard told me that the milk 
was sold to a co-operative cream- 
ery nearby. The amount averages 
close to $150 a cow. The milk is sold 
on the butter fat basis. In regard to 
surplus stock sold, he said that so far 
they had sold mostly male calves. For 
these they get a few hundred dollars 
ayear. He also informed me that the 
bull at the head of the herd is Evett’s 
King, whose dam has an oflicial record 
of 13,254 pounds of milk in one year, 
and 650 pounds of butter fat. He esti- 
mated other sources of income, as 
fruits and vegetables and maple prod- 
ucts as being in the vicinity of $400 
a year, 

Next we tried to figure the farm ex- 
penses, which are itemized as follows: 


Grain bill, about $600; labor besides 
board, not over SS0O; running ex- 
penses, upkeep of plant, etc, $200; 
taxes and insurance, $55; and interest 
on investment, $250. Next of interest 
will be how Mr Danks started with 
his herd of pure-bred Guernseys. He 
began by buying five registered ani- 
mals, and added to them by raising 
cows and occasionally bought stock to 
get the best strains to incorporate into 
his herd. It will be seen that Mr 
Danks’s venture has been successful, 

has now 1S registered cows be- 


for he 
sides some promising young stock 

Mr Da demonstrating the 
value of investment in an education to 
a young man, as well as a dairy farm. 
While his little farming plant is grow- 
ing, his services are in demand as an 
expert in breeding pure-bred cattle 
and getting the most out of them. He 
has helped to develop some of the fine 
Guernsey herds in the United States. 

Mr Danks has a job waiting for him 
on his own farm when he wishes to 
give up his present position. His suc- 
cess with his farm is evidence that the 
dairy farm can be made a good in- 
vestment, that it is a question of the 
educated, trained man who has some 
capital, who can manage the business 
along right lines. Some young man 
will say, “Can I start as Mr Danks 
did—get a college education, earn a 
good salary, and establish a farming 
plant of my own with the savings?” 
This little story is written to answer 
the question. 


nks_ is 


American Agriculturist, December 21, 1918 
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e Engine 
Selected by over 
150,000 Farmers 





oe 





NOommew 


You Also Get Service 
from your Local Dealer 
Your local dealer has just the 
type “Z” for your needs in stock 
waiting for you. Buy from 
him. He is prepared to give 
prompt delivery and personal 
service right where you live, 


The 3 and 6 H. P. sizes 
are built to use kerosene, 
distillate, stove oil, tops or 
gasoline. The 114 H.P. size 
uses gasoline only. 


ECORDS made by over 150,000 
practical farmers buying over 
$10,000,000 worth of Fairbanks. 


Morse “Z” Farm Engines have never 
been equaled in Engine history. 


Demand, as they did: 


. Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 
. Economy in first and fuel cost, 
and low upkeep. 
. Simplicity and Staunch Durability, 
. Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proof, 
Gun-barrel Cylinder Bore. 
. Leak-proof Compression. 
. Complete with Built-in Magneto. 
8. More than Rated Power. 

























FAIRBANKS. MORSE & CO. 


Oi lable ag O — Manufacturers 








WITTE kero-0il 
ENGINES ¢ 


een Fmmediate 


Factory Shipment > Rea 
2,3, 4,6,8,12,16, 22and 30h-p.—Direct 
from the Largest Exclusive Engine Factory 
in the world, selling by mail. Money Back 
if Not Satisfied on my new 90 Dey offer. 
5-Year Guarantee. Fuel cost one-half less 
using kerosene. | Write for new book (copy- 
righted) How To Judge Engines”, printed incolors 
and fully illustrated, showing how I can save 
you $15 to --sell you on practically your own terms 
--Cash, Payments or No Money Down.--Ed. H. Witte. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1806 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1806 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















. Don’t depend on coal 
: these days. Installa 


Rertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood 


and be sure of your fuel 

supply. Easy to operate 
Our No. 1 is the cheapest and 
\ best saw made to whicha ripping 
ee table can be attached. Guaran- 
teed for 1 year. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. Write for catalog. 
Bellevilie, Pa. 






5 
ZOOK CO., Box 6 


DRILLING 
WELL *Pavs* WELL 
Own & machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 






























THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has b 80 popular in its ree years that 

thousands have been called for to replace, on thew 

old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 

emall cost, the gearing of the earlier 
ing them s 











keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust_ and 


Th S lash Oilin =4 











mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 4 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. “y oad 
Double Gears are used, each carrying half the ! 
We make Gasoline Engines. Pumps, Tanks 
Water Supply Goode and Steel Frame 5a 


Write BERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth SL, Chicage 










Double mileage, prevent blow. 
. Easily applied in any ti 
Details free. Acer wantes, 
Amer.Accessories Co., Dept 2! 5Cincinna 











Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progre® 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies ane 
thinks for himself. ere is no investment th 
will pay such big returns as a few books that w! 
give you the i jon you need just when you want % 

illustrated 
Catalog Free oii Sore GS inches on 
taining descriptions of over 500 of the most modem sé 
practical books ge by every 4 of Ce _ ke 
Leos inventions tions of his business will find that these boo 
meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, HL! 
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